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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are a translation of part of 
a work by Dr. Wiggers, formerly of Rostock, 
entitled “ Sokrates, als Mensch, als Biirger, und 
als Philosoph,” a second edition of which was 
published at Neustrelitz in 1811. This work, 
which is little known to the scholars of this coun- 
try, appears to the Editor of the following pages 
to contain the best account, which has been hither- 
to given, of the life and character of Socrates. 
None of the more modern and more celebrated 
works, which have been published upon this sub- 
ject in Germany, contain a full account of the life 
of Socrates, and most of them. are distinguished 
by such fanciful opinions and such extraordinary 
hypotheses, that it has been thought that the work 
of Wiggers would be better calculated than any 
other to convey a correct idea of the leading out- 
lines of the life and character of the great Grecian 
philosopher. In order to make the work as com- 
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plete as possible, the Editor has added extracts 
from the works of more modern writers, and has 
in some cases given his own opinion upon those 
points in which Wiggers appeared to him to have 
taken an erroneous view of the subject. The life 
of Socrates is undoubtedly one of the most diffi- 
cult, and at the same time one of the most in- 
teresting, subjects connected with the history of 
ancient philosophy, and in the absence of any 
better work, it is hoped that the following pages 
will not be unacceptable to English scholars. 

As the opinions of Wiggers on the character 
and nature of the philosophy of Socrates differ 
materially from those of Schleiermacher, Brandis, 
and Ritter, it has been thought advisable to give 
an Essay of Schleiermacher “On the Worth of 
Socrates as a Philosopher,” which was translated 
by the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, and originally 
published in the Philological Museum, from which 
it has been reprinted in the present work, with 
his permission. 


London, April 2nd, 1840. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor of 
considerable merit, and of Phaenarete, a midwife, who is 
called by Socrates, in the Theaetetes of Plato, a very 
noble-minded woman. He was born at Athens, on the 
5th of the month of Thargelion, about the middle of 
Apnil or May, in the year. 469. B.c. (Ol. 77. 4.);1 and 
belonged to the tribe of Antiochis and the deme of 
Alopece. His features, and indeed his appearance al- 
together, were anything but handsome, and seemed well 
adapted for the ironical character which he maintained. 
Alcibiades, in Plato’s Symposium,? compares him to the 
Sileni and to Marsyas, the Satyr: ‘“‘AndI may also com- 
pare Socrates to the Satyr Marsyas. As for thy appear- 
ance, thou canst not deny it thyself, Socrates; to what 
other things thou art like, thou shalt quickly hear. 
Thou art a scoffer, art thou not? If thou dost not 

1 [More probably in s. c.468. See Clinton’s ‘‘ Fasti Hellenici,’’ 


Vol. II. Introduction, p. xx.—Ep1Tor.] 
7 Page 215. ed. Steph. 
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willingly own it, I will bring forward witnesses.” 
One of the principal passages of the ancients, which 
bear on this point, is in Xenophon’s Symposium,} 
in which Socrates engages in a playful dispute with 
Critobulus as to which of them is the handsomer. 
Socrates ‘there tries to prove that his prominent eyes, 
his depressed nose, and his large mouth must, on ac- 
count of their greater usefulness, ‘be the handsomer. 
Several other particulars, which however may be exag- 
gerated, for the purpose of indicating the ugliness of 
Socrates, are mentioned in the same Symposium.? 

Notwithstanding the limited means of his father,* 
Socrates was educated according to the manner of the 
times. Music in the Greek sense of the word, 2. e. 
music and poetry, and gymnastic exercises formed the 
principal part of the education of an Athenian youth ; 
and in these Socrates was instfucted.4 In addition to 
which he received instruction in the art of his father ; 
and if we may credit the report of Pausanias, who says 
that the three Graces made by Socrates had found a 
place on the walls of the Acropolis of Athens, close 
behind the Minerva of Phidias, he must have made 
considerable progress in the art.5 


''V. §5. 

27"H rode yeXare, says Socrates, chap. II. § 19, ef peiZw row 
Kapow Thy yaorépa éxwy, peTpiwréipay Bovropnat worjoa a’rhy; 

5 That his father was by no means a wealthy-man is evident, 
from the fact that Socrates, though very economical, was always 
poor. 

4 Plat. Crito, c. XII. 

5 Paus. I. 22, and IX. 35. Compare Diog. II. § 19. and the 
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Crito, a wealthy Athenian, who subsequently became 
an intimate friend and disciple of our philosopher, 
having discovered the eminent talents of Socrates, in- 
duced him to give up the profession of his father.? 
Various anecdotes preserved in Plutarch and Porphyry 
rest on too feeble historical evidence to throw any light 
on the history of Socrates. To this class belongs pro- 
bably the following story in Porphyry,? who being 
attached to the new Platonic system which formed such 
a contrast to the sobriety of the Attic sage, was an 
adversary of the latter. Socrates, we are told by him, 
was in his youth compelled by his father to follow the 
art of a sculptor against his inclination, was very dis- 
obedient, and often withdrew himself from the paternal 


scholiast to the Clouds of Aristoph. p.170. Timon, therefore, 
in Diogenes calls him with a sneer of contempt ArSogéoc. 

1 Diog. II. 20. ‘‘ Demetrius of Byzantium says that Crito, at- 
tracted by the charms of his mind, withdrew him from the work- 
shop and instructed him.’’ Suidas, Tom. II. under Crito, p. 377. I 
do not think that there is any reason for disbelieving this account. 
Meiners, indeed, (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, &c. Vol. II. 
p. 354.) considers this to be a mere calumny of Aristoxenus ; 
but it is Demetrius and not Aristoxenus, who is mentioned by 
Diogenes as his authority. 

? His charges against Socrates he derived from Aristoxenus, a 
disciple of Aristotle. Aristoxenus himself could not deny that 
Socrates had been obedient to the laws, and had always been just, 
yet he accuses our philosopher of being guilty of violent anger and 
shameful dissoluteness. The most unobjectionable evidence of 
the most credible contemporaries sufficiently refutes such calum- 
nies. A detailed examination and refutation of the charges of 
Aristoxenus will be found in Luzac’s Lectt. Att. edited by Sluiter, 
Leyden 1809. p. 27. foll, But why Aristoxenus brought these 
charges against Socrates, will be seen from our subsequent de- 
scription of the character of the latter. 

a 3 
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roof. In the same manner Plutarch, among other 
things, relates, that the father of Socrates had been 
warned not to compel his son to follow any particular 
pursuit, as he had a guardian spirit who would lead 
him in the right way. 

Thus Crito was the first who raised Socrates into a 
higher sphere. Whether he had before this time en- 
Joyed the instructions of Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxa- 
goras, cannot be decided by historical evidence, although 
it is asserted by Porphyry that he was a disciple of 
Archelaus as early as his seventeenth year. The first 
study that engaged the attention of Socrates, and to 
which he applied with great zeal, was that of physics. 


,* When I was young, says he in Plato’s Phaedo,? 


“‘T had an astonishing longing for that kind of know- 
ledge which they call physics.”’ He sought after wisdom 
where his fellow-citizens sought it;— in the schools 
of the vaunting sophists, and of the most celebrated 
philosophers of his age, as well as in the writings 
and songs of former sages. Parmenides, Zeno, Anaxa~ 
-goras and Archelaus among the philosophers, Evenus 
of Paros, Prodicus and others among the sophists, are 
recorded as his teachers.* 

1 De genio Socratis. Francfort, Ed. 1620. Tom. II. p. 889. 

2 Page 96. A. 

3 Zeno of Elea, about the year 460. B.c., at the age of about 
40, undertook with his teacher Parmenides, a journey to Athens, 
for the purpose of meeting Socrates. Whether Socrates ever 
heard Anaxagoras himself, or only studied his writings, cannot 
be asserted with historical certainty. That he heard Archelaus 


is attested by Cicero, Tuscul. V.10. Evenus of Paros instructed 
Socrates in poesy. Compare Fischer’s remark on the 5th chap- 


i 
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Assisted by these masters he made considerable pro- 
gress in mathematics, physics, and astronomy; the value 
of which he afterwards confined to very narrow limits.! 
Some of his opinions in natural philosophy, which 
Aristophanes distorts to suit his purpose, must perhaps 
be referred to this early period of his life. In the 
instance in which the comic poet? makes him say, that 
the sky is a furnace, and men the eoals in it, the real 
assertion probably was, that the sky was a vault cover- 
ing the earth — quite in accordance with the spirit of 
the cosmological systems of the time; and that he 
had studied the cosmological system of Anaxagoras 
with particular attention, is evident ; for he himeelf’ tells 
us, that he hoped to find in it information concerning 
the origin of things. As Socrates himself gives us 


ter of Plato’s Apology. He had also read the writings of Herac- 
litus. ‘‘ What I did understand, was excellent; I believe also 
that to be excellent which I did not understand.’’ Diog. Laert. 
II. 22. Plato, Cratylus, p. 402. A.foll. Prodicus taught him the 
art of speaking. Plat. Meno, p.96. D. Aeschines ITI. C.: cai 
ravra 62 & Néyw Hpodixov tori rov cogov danxnpara (reminis- 
cences). A long register of teachers of Socrates which, however, | 
must not be taken strictly, occurs in Maxim. Tyr. Diss. XXII. 
[It would appear, however, from a statement in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, that Socrates never received any direct instruction 
in philosophy ; since Socrates is introduced as saying to Callias, 
who was a great friend and patron of the sophists, dei ov trioxw- 
Wreg npac Kkaragpovwr, ore ov piv Hpwraydpg re TOAD apyvpioy 
dédweac tri cogig wat Topyig cat Mpodinw ras dAdorg rodXoig, 
npac & dpge abrovpyove rivag Tig pirocoglag bvrac. Symp. 
I. 5 —Ep.] 

1 Xenoph. Mem. IV. 7. 

2 Clouds, v. 94. 

* Plat. Phaedo, p. 97. B. foll. 
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in this passage an explanation of the reasons, which 
afterwards induced him to think so little of this system, 
he shall speak for himself. “I once heard a person 
reading in a book which he said was written by Anaxa- 
goras, and saying that reason arranged all things, and 
was the cause of them. With this cause I was much 
delighted, and in some manner it appeared to me quite 
correct, that reason should be the cause of all things. 
If it be true, I thought, that reason arranges all things, 
it arranges and places every thing in the place where it is 
best. Now if any body wanted to find the cause by which 
every thing arises, perishes, or exists, he must find the 
manner in which a thing exists, suffers or acts best. 
_For this reason I thought only that investigation the 
object of which is the most excellent and the best, to 
be adapted for man both for himself as well as other 
things; and he who succeeded in this, must at the same 
time know that which is bad, for both are objects of 
the same science... Reflecting upon this subject I was 
delighted, as I thought I had found in Anaxagoras a 
teacher after my own heart, who could open my eyes to 
the causes of things. Now he will first tell thee, I 
thought, whether the earth is flat or round; and after 
he has done this, he will also show thee the cause and 
the necessity of it, and whichever is the better, he will 
prove that this quality is the better one for the earth. 
If he tell thee the earth is in the centre, he will at 
the same time show thee that it is better for it to be in 
the centre. I was willing, if he would show me this, 
not to suppose any other kind of causes, and hoped 
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soon to receive information about the sun, the moon, 
and other stars, pointing out the mutual relation of their 
rapidity,—their rotation and other changes; and how it 
was better that each should act as it acts, and suffer as 
it suffers. For as he said that they were arranged by 
reason, I did not think that he would assign any other 
cause to things than that their actual qualities were the 
best. As he assigned to all things their causes, and 
ascertained them in all things in the same manner, I 
thought he would represent that which is the best for 
each, as the good common to all. I would not have 
given up my hopes for any thing; with great avidity 
I took up his books, and read tlrem as soon as I found 
it possible, in order that I might quickly learn the good 
and the bad. But, my friend,! I was soon disappointed 
in this hope; for in the progress of my reading, I dis- 
covered that the man no longer applied his principle of 
reason, and mentioned no causes by which to classify 
- things; but declared air, ether, water, and many other 
strange things to be causes. This appeared to me just 
as absurd, as if somebody should say, Socrates does 
every thing which he does, with reason; and afterwards 
endeavouring to point out the motive of every single 
action, he should say in the first place that I am now 
sitting here because my body is composed of bones and 
of sinews,? &c. I should have liked very much to have 


! He is speaking to Cebes. 
* Nevpa with Plato does not mean nerves, which signification it 
only received through Galenus. 
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obtained some instruction, from whomsoever it might 
have proceeded, concerning the nature of this cause. 
But as I did not succeed, and as I was unable to find it 
out by myself, or to learn it. from any one else, I set 
out on a second voyage in search of the cause.” The 
rest are Plato’s own thoughts. 

Besides this, Socrates was greatly attracted by the 
Intercourse of women of talent, and courted their society 
for the higher cultivation of his own mind and heart. 
He, like that powerful demagogue on whom his con- 
| temporaries bestowed the highest admiration for the 
‘ power of his eloquence, was instructed in the art of 
speaking by Aspasia ;1 and Diotima of Mantinea taught 


' Plat. Menex. p. 235. E. She is also said to have written a 
poem to Socrates. Athen. V. p. 219. 


[It is doubtful whether any historical weight can be attached to . 


the passage in the Menexemus. The whole may probably be 
looked upon as a fiction ; although it can hardly be supposed ac- 
cording to Ast, that Plato meant to deride Pericles and Aspasia. 
Plato’s real object appears to be to ridicule those demagogues, 
who think themselves equal to Pericles, although they cannot 
compose a speech for themselves, and are obliged to learn by 
heart such as have been composed for them by others. All the 
other passages of the antients, in which Socrates is said to have 
learnt the art of speaking from Aspasia, are probably taken from 
this passage of the Menexemus, and therefore prove nothing. 
Reiske, on Xenophon’s Memorabilia, II. 6. § 36, likewise con- 
siders the statement in the Menexemus to be made ironically; in 
which opinion he is supported by Stallbaum and Loers, the late 
editor of the Menexemus. As for the influence Diotima is said 
to have had over Socrates, it seems just as uncertain. It is 
only mentioned by Plato, and those who copied from him, and 
is probably of the same nature as the story about Aspasia.— 
Ep.] 
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him love ;! by which as Fr. Schlegel justly observes,? 
we must not understand transient pleasures, but the 
pure kindness of an accomplished mind; a circumstance 
which is of importance in forming a proper estimate 
of many peculiarities in the doctrine and method of 
Socrates. 


1 Plat. Sympos.p.201.D. That Diotima is not to be ranked 
among the éraipa:, has been shown by Fr. Schlegel Griechen und 7 
Romer. 

2 Griechen und Romer, p. 254. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Socrates, however, was unable to obtain any satisfac- 
tory knowledge from the philosophers and teachers of 
his time. Dissatisfied with the pretended wisdom of 
the cosmologists and sophists, he entirely abandoned all 
speculative subjects! and devoted his attention to 
human affairs, according to his own expression,* i. e. to 
researches in practical philosophy. He, therefore, in 


! Diog. II. 21. ‘‘ When he saw that the science of physics 
(gvocxy Gewpia) was not adapted for us, he began to philosophize 
on moral subjects in the workshops and in the markets, and said 
he was seeking 

“Orre rot ty peydpowos Kandy 7’ ayady re réruKrat.” 
The latter is a verse of Homer (Od. IV. 392), which, as we are 
told by Sextus Empiricus contra Mathemat. VII. 21., Socrates 
was constantly in the habit of quoting. 

*’AvOpwrea, res humane, are here opposed to datpovtosc, 
rebus divinis (Xenoph. Mem. I. 1. 12 and 16), which he also 
calls ovpdua (Mem. IV. 7. 6.) 'AvOpwmea are things which 
directly relate to man as such, as questions on the destination of 
man, his duties, hopes, and in short all moral subjects ; da:pdéra, 
res divine, are of a speculative nature, and comprehend either phy- 
sical or metaphysical questions, and have no direct relation to man 
assuch. This distinction must be well borne in mind, as other- 
wise many assertions of Socrates might appear very paradoxical. 
Cicero Acad. I. 15.—‘‘ ut—ccelestia vel procul esse a nostra cog- 
nitione censeret, vel si maxime cognita essent, nihil tamen ad 
bene (morally) vivendum conferre.”’ 
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Plato, calls his wisdom a human wisdom.! Socrates, 
according to Cicero's expression,? called philosophy down 
from heaven to the earth, ¢. e. he gave it a practical 
tendency, whereas before, it had taken a direction com- 
pletely speculative. Previous to Socrates, philosophers 
were for the most part occupied in cosmological re- 
searches: morals were entirely uncultivated; and al- 
though the Pythagorean institution, a moral and politico- 
religious order, had devoted very great care to morals, 
yet its doctrines had already fallen very much into 
oblivion ; and besides as an order it had a direct influence 
only en its own members. But the greatest shock that 
morality had received, came from the sophists, a class of 
yen who flourished shortly before and at the time of 
Socrates, and who boasted of being in the possession of 
every kind of knowledge; but were, however, not con- 
cerned about truth, but merely about the appearance of 
it, who by their eloquence knew how to give to a bad 
cause the appearance of a good one,? and from a love of 
money gave instruction to every one in this art.4 


'"AvOpwrivn copia comprehends either the wisdom of which 
men are in the possession; or the wisdom relating to human 
affairs, such as the destination, duties, relations, &c., of man. 
In the former sense it is used in Plat. Apol. c. v., where Socrates 
says: ‘‘ It appears that the god means to say by the oracle, that 
human wisdom is of little or no value at all.’’ In the latter sense 
Socrates ascribes human wisdom to himself. 

* Tuscul. v.10. Socrates primus philosophiam devocavit e ccelo 
et in urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit 
de vita et moribus rebusque bonis et malis querere. 

9 roy HTrw Adyov Koelrrw woreiv. 

*It is well known that the word cogiorne at first had an 
honourable meaning, and was synonymous with codéc, a sage, a 
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These men, descendants of the Eleatic school, exerted 
their utmost power to shake the fonndations of know-. 
ledge, to unsettle the ideas of right and wrong, of virtue 
and vice, to confound the moral power of judgment by 


scholar in its widest sense—for even artists were comprehended 
in it. Protagoras was the first who adopted the name of cog:orn¢ 
to distinguish more decidedly one who makes others wise, es- 
pecially one who taught eloquence, the art of governing, politics, 
or in short any kind of practical knowledge. From that time 
the word sophist acquired that odious meaning which it retains 
in the present day. Afterwards in the times of the Roman em- 
perors, the name of sophist again became an honourable appella- 
tion, and was applied to those rhetoricians who had established 
schools of rhetoric, in which they treated on any chosen subject 
for the sake of exercise. Libanius, for instance, belonged to this 
class of sophists. Though the latter class in a certain point of 
view differed from the former, yet covetousness was common 
to both. Themistius, because he received no money, protested 
against his being called a sophist (Orat. 23.). The description 
of a Greek sophist of the time of Socrates is taken from the 
Protagoras of Plato. In reading, however, the writings of the 
philosophers of the Socratic school, it must not be forgotten that 
they had imbibed from their master a profound hatred of the 
sophists, and may consequently have now and then been rather 
too severe in their remarks upon them. With the description 
given above, all Greek writers agree, and the sophists themselves 
by their own actions sufficiently characterize themselves as such. 
Speusippus Defin. ad calcem Opp. Plat: Yogrorie viwy rrovoiwy 
svddtwy EuprcOog Onpevric. Arist. de Sophist. Elench. 1. 11. 
Xenoph. Mem. I. 6.{13.: Kai ray cogiay wgatrwe rove piv 
apyvpiouv rp Bovdopévp awrovvrag, copiordg amoKadovoty. 
Isocrat. in Hellen. Encom. II. 116 and 117. Later writers, as 
Philostratus do not draw any precise distinction between sophists, 
philosophers, and orators. Philostratus thus mentions Carneades 
among the sophists. Moreover, not only Socrates but Anaxa- 
goras are called sophists by Libanius (Apolog. Soer. p. 54 and 55, 
edit. Reiske), perhaps in order to raise thereby his own dignity. 
Compare Carus’s graphic description of the sophists in his Ideen 
zu einer Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 493. foll. 
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dialectical illusions, and to declare a thing to be right 
at one time, and wrong at another, as their interest 
dictated. Instead of being teachers of wisdom, they 
were mere dialectic quibblers, who made no man wiser 
or better, and who by the spirit of quibbling, which 
they diffused among their disciples by such questions, 
as whether virtue could be taught, &e., paralyzed the 
‘power of the moral feelings. Socrates discovered the 
irretrievable injuries inflicted by these people on intel- 
lectual advancement and morality, and witnessed the 
distressing results of it among his contemporaries. 
Filled with vain pride, the disciples of the sophists 
returned from their schools, persuading themselves they 
had discovered the most recondite truths; they thought 
themselves unequalled in the art of disputing, and were 
constantly seeking opportunities of displaying their sub- 
tleties. Thus they wandered far from the only path of 
true wisdom, the knowledge of themselves. But the 
instructions of the sophists were still more injurious, 
aince by their defending what was wrong, those moral 
principles, which are the supports of public peace and 
happiness, were artificially undermined. Socrates, there- 
fore, firmly resolved to devote his life to the moral 
improvement of his fellow-citizens, and at the age -of 
about thirty,! he made it his sacred duty to counteract 
the sophists, who perplexed good sense, corrupted public 

1T say about thirty. It is indeed generally believed that the . 
public teaching of Socrates commenced precisely at his thirtieth 
year. But I do not believe that any passage of the antients can-be 


pointed out in support of this belief. However, that Socrates, 
even when a young man, had chosen the office of a general teacher, 
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morality, and brought down upon philosophy the repu- 
tation of being the art of disputing, nay of being 
dangerous and injurious. He endeavoured to exhibit 
them in their naked deformity, and thus directly as 
well as indirectly, by the doctrines and example of solid 
virtue, to contribute as much as lay in his power to the 
moral improvement of mankind. 

This noble resolution he faithfully maintained through- 
out, his life, until in his seventieth year he met his 


has been proved with great sagacity from several historical facts 
by Meiners in his Geschichte der Wissenschaften &c. II. p. 353..° 

[ Ritter, however, remarks in his History of Antient Philosophy 
(Vol. II. p. 20. Engl. Trans.), that ‘‘ from the constitution of the 
mind of Socrates, which proceeding through many attempts in the 
discovery of truth, could only at a late period have attained to 
certainty, it is not improbable that he had arrived at a ripe age 
before he began to incite others to the study of philosophy. In 
the more detailed accounts, he is almost without exception de- 
picted as an old man. There are other reasons also, which 
scarcely admit of a supposition that he devoted himself suddenly 
and all at once to this vocation; for though it be true that his 
observation of man, with a view to the science of humanity, has 
been referred to an oracle for its occasion, even the oracle itself 
implies his having previously pursued philosophical studies in 
common with Cherephon; and it is quite consistent with the 
nature of the case to suppose, that a sense of his peculiar fitness 
for the education of youth gradually opened upon his mind, as ~ 
he observed the improvement and instruction which others de- 
rived from his society.’’ In a note on this passage, Ritter observes, 
‘‘The assumption of Wiggers that Socrates commenced teaching 


‘in his thirtieth year is wholly unfounded. That of Delbruck 


(Socrates § 34), that he had openly philosophized five or six 
years before he was brought upon the stage by Aristophanes 
(Bp. c. 423), which would make him about forty at his first appear- 
ance as a teacher, is not improbable; although the anecdote of 


‘Eucleides, (Gell., Noct. Att. VI. 10.) is apparently inconsistent 


with it.’’—Ep.] 
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higher destination in the manner so generally known. 
Moreover, Socrates during his pursuit of the high ob- 
jects of his existence, followed a course in which he 
sought within himself what other philosopers had been 
accustomed to seek eithout, and thus directed attention 
to the operations of the mind. The cause of his pursuing 
this mode of thought not only arose from his practical 
mode of thinking, and from the high cultivation of the 
reasoning powers attained by the exertions of previous 
thinkers ; but also from external circumstances. The 
inscription on the temple of Delphi, “‘ Know thyself,” 
and the celebrated declaration of the Delphic god : 
“¢ Sophocles is wise, Euripides is wiser, but the wisest of 
all men is Socrates,”! may have greatly contributed to 
direct the attention of Socrates to the internal operations 
of his mind. 


The above inscription on the temple of Delphi must — 


have made a very peculiar impression upon him, for he 
certainly was the first to whom it became a truth of 
great moral importance. The inscription itself is well 
known, and needs no further explanation. But as 
regards the declaration of the Delphic oracle, it is not 
go easily to be accounted for. 

Socrates relates the whole event in the Apology of 
Plato ;? where he says that an intimate friend of his of 
the name of Cherephon, ventured to ask the Delphic 
oracle, if there was any one wiser than him (Socrates), 


1 Zogdc LogordA‘c, sopwrepog o& Edperidng, dvdpwy ot wav- 
Twy Sweodrne copwrarog. Suidas, see cogdc. 


2c. v. 
b 3 *- 
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and that the Pythia replied, that there was none 
wiser, 

It is, indeed, surprising that Cheerephon, a friend and 
disciple of our philospher, who besides is described both 
by him and by Plato in the Charmides! as a violent and 
passionate man, should have received this answer to his 
question. Plessing,? therefore, ventures the bold con- 
jecture, that Socrates himself had contributed to this 
imposition, in order thereby to gain authority, and to 
prepare his plan for changing the form of government in 
Athens: for this was, according to him, the end for 
which Socrates was constantly and deliberately striving. 
This hypothesis, however, is too derogatory to the cha- 
racter of Socrates to be admitted without further reasons. 
The passionate nature of Cheerephon renders it more 
probable that he was guilty of an untimely and extra- 
vagant zeal to raise the fame of his master. But on 
the other hand, it is also possible, that Socrates, even at 
that time had acquired so great a reputation, that his 
‘favour was no longer a matter of indifference to the 
crafty Pythia. 

This declaration of the god of Delphi, together with 
the application which Socrates made of it, is unques- 
tionably the most important fact in the history of his 
life, as it gives us a clew to his whole subsequent 
conduct and mode of thinking. From this time Socrates 
considered himself as a messenger peculiarly favoured by 
the Deity, standing under its immediate guidance, and 


1 p. 153. B. 
2 In his Osiris und Sokrates, p. 186, foll. 
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sent to the Athenians, as he expresses himself in the 
Apology of Plato, to instruct and improve them.! 
“¢ But that I was sent,” says he,? “as a divine messenger 
to the state, you may see from what I will tell you. 
Assuredly it is not a human feature in me that I have 
neglected all my own interests, and for a great number 
of years, have not concerned myself about my domestic 


1 [Delbriick, in his Sokrates laments that there should be 
many even among the admirers of Socrates in the present day, 
who, like some of his contemporaries and his judges, take the 
oracle for a fiction, and his appeal to it for irony. With as much 
reason, Mr. D. thinks, might Thomas 4 Kempis, or Pascal, or 
Fenelon, be suspected of an affectation of humility, when they 
confirm their convictions on sacred subjects by quotations from 
the Bible. Like them, Socrates was in the best sense of the word 
a mystic; and the answers of the Delphic oracle exercised an 
influence on the weal and woe of Greece, similar to that which 
the Bible exerts on the destinies and proceedings of Christendom. 
But Mr. Thirlwall remarks in the sixth number of the ‘‘ Philolo- 
gical Museum’’ (p.587), from which the preceding quotations 
from Delbriick’s work have been taken, ‘‘ that it may be readily 
conceived, and seems to be confirmed by several authentic ac- 
counts, that Socrates really considered himself as fulfilling a 
divine mission by his life and labours. But that this idea was 
first suggested to him by the Delphic oracle is, to say the least, 
extremely improbable, though such an accidental occurrence (for 
who but a sincere Pagan can believe it to have been more) 
may have contributed to confirm the impression, and may have 
given it a definite form in his mind. But surely his character 
and pursuits had been already fixed, before Cherephon could 
have ventured to inquire whether any man better deserved the 
title of wise. No additional dignity is imparted to his self-devo- 
tion, by considering it as the effect of such a casual inspiration. 
It was the spontaneous, necessary, result of his moral and intel- 
lectual constitution, and needed not to be connected with the 
eternal order of Providence by a tie so frail as a perishable super- 
stition.”’—Ep. ] 

2 Plato, Apolog. c. xviii. 
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affairs, and am only anxious for your welfare, going to 
every one of you and admonishing you, like a father or 
elder brother, to follow the path of virtue.” The same 
oracle had, perhaps, some influence on his belief in a 
deemon, which restrained him in doubtful cases; of the 
existence of which, he himself, as well as his friends, 
were firmly convinced, and whose nature we shall now 
proceed to examine more closely. 


1 Compare Plat. Alctd. II. and de Re pudi. VI. 


rs 
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CHAPTER III. i 


THE demon of Socrates has at all times caused great 
trouble to the commentators; at which we cannot be 
astonished, since even the friends and disciples of Socrates 
were ignorant of its real nature. Timarchus, having 
consulted the oracle of Trophonius about it, received no 
satisfactory answer. Simmias asked Socrates about the 
nature of his demon, but received no answer at all; 
perhaps because Socrates himself thought it something 
quite incomprehensible. From that time he did not 
propose any other question on this subject. The 
explanations of the more antient commentators are al- 
most all of a supernatural kind. The greater number 
of the ecclesiastical fathers declared it to be the devil ;2 | 
Andrew Dacier,? to be a guardian angel. It has also 
been attempted to explain this mental phenomenon in a 


? Plutarch de Demonio Socratis, p. 583. Carus observes very 
much to the point (Geschichte der Psychologie, p. 236): ‘‘ There 
are many things of which Socrates would not form any clear 
idea, such as dreams; others of which he could not, such as 
his deemon.”’ 

2 Tertullian de anima, Ff. Aiunt Demonium illi a puero ad. 
heesisse, pessimum ve vera predagogum. 

3 In the preface to his French translation of some dialogues 
of Plato. 
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natural way ; and can it be wondered at, if the results 
were mere absurdities ? Such an hypothesis is preserved 
by Plutarch in his essay on the demon of Socrates, in 
which it is said to have been a mere divination from 
sneezing ; an hypothesis which even in modern times 
has found an advocate in M. Morin.! Socrates himself 
lcertainly did not understand by it a mere prudence 
acquired by experience, as has been asserted by others, 
for the very name of demon, which, according to the 
definition of Aristotle,? means either the Deity itself, or 
a work of the Deity, suggests to us something beyond 
the sphere of common experience. { To suppose with 
Plessing,® that the demon of Socrates was a fiction, 
which would enable him, “by the high opinion he would 
thereby acquire, to realise his plan of changing the form 
of government in Athens, is an hypothesis which rests 
on too arbitrary grounds, and is too contrary to the 
veracious character of Socrates, ever to be adopted by 
any intelligent scholar. ‘ 

But notwithstanding these opposite modes of expla- 
nafjon, it may not be so very difficult to arrive at a just 
view of the genius of Socrates by an historico-psycho- 
logical mode of enquiry. It was perhaps nothing more 
than a strong presentiment, which heing directed by an 
accurate knowledge of things, led him to form his 


1 In the Mémoires de litterature tirés des Registres de ’ Acadé. 
mie Royale des inscriptions et des belles lettres, Tome IV. p. 333. 
a Paris 1723. 

2 Rhetor. 11. 23. 7 Oed¢ 7 Oeod Epyor. 

3 Osiris und Sokrates, p. 185. foll. 
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conclusions from cause to effect by analogy, without his 
being perfectly conscious of the: process. Such an 
exalted feeling of presentiment is often found in persons 
of a lively imagination and refined organization ; and 
that Socrates belonged to this class will be seen hereafter. 
But Socrates ee bimeelt actually considered if as_an 1 inward, 
divine voice that restrained him from engaging in unpro- _ 
pitious undertakings. This hypothesis seems to be fully 
‘confirmed, not only by the universal belief of antient 
Greece and Rome in guardian-spirits, who attended men 
from their birth, but also by the manner in which 
Socrates himself speaks of this demon, and by the 
examples which are recorded of its influence. The 
principal passages which refer to this deemon are in the 
Theages! and Apology? of Plato, and in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon.? Plato and Xenophon seem to 


1 In the Theages he says: "Eore ydo re Oelg poipg raperd- 
pevoy thoi ix rade aptduevoy Satudrioy. tore dé rovTO dwn, 
}} Gray yéivnrat, det por onpaive, 8 av wéiktw Todrray, robrov 
arorporny, mporpérec Of obdETOTE. p. 128. D. Compare Cicero 
de Divinat. I. 54. Ast indeed (in the Journ. Philol. by Hauff, 
Stuttgard, 1803. p. 260.) asserts that the Theages is spurious, 
but, — even if we could admit this, —we must yet confess that, 
considering the agreement with the other passages of Plato, 
Platonic thoughts, at least, constitute its basis. 

2? In the Apology he speaks almost in the same manner: 
"Epol 62 rovr’ Zorcy te wade dptapevoy, gwyh Tig yryvopévn, 
drav yévynrat, dei drorpémes pe robrov, 5 dy pwéiddw mpdr- 
rev, Tporpémwee O& odTore. c. xix. Compare Plat. Phedr. p. 
242. B. | 

3 Sweparne, says Xenophon, were iyiyyworey, dvrwe ereye. 
rd Samsonov yap, tn, onpaivey. cai wodXdoicg Trav Evydyrwy 
wponyopeve, ra piy roreiv, ra Ot pr) rroueiv, we Tov dSatpoviou 
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contradict each other on this point; for Plato states that 
the dzmon only used to restrain him, but Xenophon 
represents the genius as disclosing to him the future in 
general, what should not be done as well as what should 
be done. But both statements, though apparently 
contradictory, can, as Charpentier! and Tennemann? 
observe, be very well reconciled. For Plato only ex- 
presses himself more decidedly in saying that the voice 
had only restrained, and never impelled him. Actions 
from which he was not restrained, were lawful to him, 
and unattended with danger. In the Apology of 
Plato? he concludes from the silence of the voice 
during the latter period of his life, that whatever then 
happened to him, was for his good. But Xenophon 
does not draw a precise distinction between that which 
the voice directly commanded, and that which Socrates 
concluded from its silence.> 

Our view of the nature of the demon of Socrates is 
thus confirmed by the manner in which he himself is 
represented as expressing himself upon it, both by 
Xenophon and Plato, But the probability is still 
xpoonpaivorrog. Kai roit¢ piv meOopevore airy cuvigepe, 
Toic O& pn mwevBopévorc peréedXe. Memorab. I. 1. 4. 

1 La vie de Socrate, p. 104. 

2 Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. II. p. 33. 

7c. xxxi. 

‘ [Mr. Thirlwall, in the ‘‘ Philological Museum,’’ No.VI. p. 583, 
also remarks, ‘‘that there is really no inconsistency between 
the passage in Xenophon, and the assertion in the Apology and 
in the Phedrus. For it is evident, that a sign which only for- 
bade might, by its absence, show what was permitted, and thus 


a positive kind of guidance might not improperly be ascribed 
to it.’? — Ep.] 
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more increased by the examples which Socrates gives as 
the fruits of the suggestions of the damon. The genius 
advised him not to take any part in public affairs,! and 


wo nag OA eee 


at first did not allow him to enter into any intimate 
connections with Alcibiades. Socrates, on his flight 
after the defeat of Delium, was warned by his genius, 
and in consequence of it, would not take the same way 
as the others.* .He also dissuaded his friends from 
undertaking apparently indifferent actions— Charmides, 
from visiting the Nemawan games; Timarchus, from 
retiring from the repast—and he also opposed the 
expedition to Sicily.4 All this he could have known, 
without revelation, in some measure by an accurate 
knowledge of circumstances, to which, in most cases, 


1 Totro tory & por évayriovrae rd wodiTiKd mpdrrewy. 
Apolog. C. XIX. He himself adds the reason immediately 
afterwards : ‘‘ Because an honest man who zealously resists the 
multitude and prevents unlawful actions, must by necessity be- 
come a victim to his honesty.’’ | 

? Alcib. I. p. 103. E. Here too he adds the reason, because, 
he said, Alcibiades in his youth would not have listened to his 
instructions with proper attention, and he therefore should have 
spoken in vain. 

3 Cicero de divinat. I. 54. Idem Socrates, cum apud Delium 
male pugnatum esset, Lachete pretore, fugeretque cum ipso 
Lachete: ut ventum est in trivium, eadem, qua ceteri, fugere nole- 
bat. Quibus querentibus, cur non eadem via pergeret, deterrerj 
se a deo dixit, tum quidem ii, qui alia via fugerant, in hostium 
equitatum inciderunt. This event is more minutely related by 
the author of the Socratic letters, p. 6 & 7. 

* This and several other instances are related in the Theages 
of Plato, p. 129 foll. Cicero, de divinat. I. 54. observes that a 
great number of such instances were recorded by Antipater in his 
books de divinatione. Some are also mentioned by Cicero him- 
self. 
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every-day experience would lead him; and many things, 
on the other hand, must be attributed to chance. It is‘ 
not likely that the voice of which Soerates speaks, 
should have been a mere figurative expression: he was 
indeed convinced of its reality, which is sufficiently 
accounted for by his mental organization. This convic- 
tion of Socrates was moreover facilitated by the belief 
of the antients in the direct influence of the Deity on 
man, and in guardian spirits who accompanied man 
from his birth ; and more especially by his own belief in 
the close connection between the human race and the 
Deity, as well as by his ignorance of mental philosophy. 


' [Schleiermacher, however, argues from a passage in the Me- 
morabilia (1.1. § 2.3.) of Xenophon, that Socrates himself could 
never have considered his datudycoy, in the light of a specific super- 
natural being. For Xenophon there speaks of it as something resem- 
bling in kind the ordinary instruments of divination, as birds, voices, 
omens, sacrifices. See ‘‘ Philological Museum,’’ No. 6. p. 582. 
Ritter, in his ‘‘ History of Antient Philosophy,” (Vol. II. p. 37 — 
39.) observes, ‘‘ We shall not perhaps be far wrong, if we ex- 


- plain the demonium of Socrates as nothing more than excitability 


of feeling, expressing itself as a faculty of presentiment. It must 
not, however, be supposed that we seek thereby to screen Socra- 
tes from the imputation of superstition ; for his opinion of de- 
moniacal intimations was in unison with his veneration, not merely 
of the Deity, but of the gods. This is apparent from his recom- 
mendation of divination as a remedy for the deficiency of our 
knowledge of the future and of contingent events, his advice to 
Xenophon that he should consult the Delphic god as to his 
Asiatic expedition, his disposition to pay attention to dreams, and 
lastly, his constant sacrifices, and his command to make all due 
offerings to the Gods of House and State. Now in this super. 


stition there are two points to be distinguished; that which he 


derived from the common opinion of his nation, and that which 
was founded on his own experience. In both phases itis equally 
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It thus appears that the deemon of Socrates merely 
related to things the consequence of which was uncer- 


pies but whenever the morality.of .an..action was 


discussed, Socrates never referred to his demon. He 
was perfectly convinced that in order to know what is 


superstitious, but venial, if not commendable. For, in respect 
to the former, he who, brought up in the olden creeds and tra- 
ditions of his country, adheres to them so long as nothing bet- 
ter is offered for his adoption, and so far as they are not op- 
posed to his own reason and enlightenment, is, to our minds, a 
better and a wiser man than he who lightly or hastily turns into 
ridicule the objects of public veneration. As to the demoniacal 
intimations of Socrates, they were, in common with his other 
superstitions, the good foundation of his belief, that the gods 
afford assistance to the good, but imperfect endeavours of vir- 
tuous men, and prove the scrupulous attention he paid to the 
emotions and suggestions of his conscience. Among the various 
thoughts and feelings which successively filled and occupied his 
mind, he must have noticed much that presented itself involun- 
tarily, and which, habituated, as he was, to reflect upon every 
subject, and yet unable to derive it from any agency of his own, 
he referred ‘to a divine source. This is particularly confirmed 
by the exhortation he gives, in Xenophon, to Euthydemus, to 
renounce all idle desire to become acquainted with the forms of 
the gods, and to rest satisfied with knowing and adoring their 
works, for then he would acknowledge that it was not idly and 
without a cause that he himself spoke of demoniacal intimations. 
By this Socrates evidently gave him to understand that this de- 
moniacal sign would be manifest to every pious soul, who would 
renounce all idle longing for a visible appearance of the Deity. 
Still, in spite of all this, he cautiously guarded against the danger 
of that weak and credulous reliance upon the assistance of the 
Deity which necessarily proves subversive or obstructive of a 
rational direction of life; for he taught that those who consult 
“ep oracles in matters within the compass of human powers, are 
l less insane than those who maintain the all-sufficiency of hu- 

an reason.’’ — Ep. ] 
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right and wrong, reason is the only unerring principle.* 
‘Among all the instances mentioned in the Theages of 
Plato, there is not one in which the rectitude of an 
action was decided by the demon. Hence many au- 
thors, such as Buhle, go too far, when they extend the 
influence of the demon to moral feeling. Respecting 


things imposed upon us as duties, according to the 7 


opinion of Socrates, oracles ought not to be consulted.* 
But it is interesting to see how this conviction of a 
genius acted on Socrates, and how, together with the 
external causes above mentioned, it led him to a careful 
observation of his own mind. On every occasion he 
listened to the voice of his genius. Whenever a person 
desirous of improvement wished to have his instructions, 
Socrates ascertained whether his genius would not dis- 
suade him ; and whenever he was requested to do some- 
thing which was not at variance with morality, his ge- 
nius was consulted. It will be needless to explain how 


1 Plutarch de genio Socratis, Tom. III. p. 482. says, the de- 
mon of Socrates only enlightened him on obscure subjects into 
which human prudence could not penetrate. But it is surprising 
that Socrates did not make use of this genius in all doubtful 
cases. When Xenophon had received letters from his friend 
Proxenus, persuading him to go into Asia, and to enter into the 
service of Cyrus the younger, he communicated them to Socrates, 
and asked for his advice. Socrates referred him to the oracle of 
Delphi. See Xenoph. Anad. III. 1.5. Cicero, de divinat. 1. 54. 
says: Xenophonti consulenti, sequereturne Cyrum, posteaquam 
exposuit, quee sibi videbantur, Et nostrum quidem, inquit, huma- 
num est consilium: sed de rebus et obscuris ct sac 
linem censeo referendum, ad quem etiam Athenienses pul ~ 
majoribus rebus semper retulerunt. 

? Epictetus, Enchiridion, p. 118. edit. Jacobi. 


TO 
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greatly such a disposition must have contributed to 
turn the inquiries of Socrates from the speculative ques- 
tions which had engaged previous philosophers, such as 
the origin and formation of the world, the unity of the 
first cause and the variety of its operations, in short, — 
from divine to human affairs, in the sense of Socrates. 1 


1 Carus, in his Ideen zu einer Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 
524 foll. says: ‘‘ How much must the belief of being under the 
immediate influence of a protecting genius, have increased his 
attention to himself, and to what great resolutions and noble self- 
confidence must it have led him, at that age in which simplicity 
of heart is still the prevailing characteristic! It is just as re- . 
markable, that he was most strongly attracted to those who had 
observed in themselves a similar guide.’’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Socrates never established any particular school; he 
taught wherever chance led him, and wherever he found 
men to whom he thought he might be useful by his in- 
structions, or,—to speak the language of Socrates, — 
wherever his genius did not prevent him: in public 
walks, in the gymnasia, porticos, markets, &c.1 

In the same sense in which Socrates established no 
school, he had no disciples; hence he asserts in the Apo- 
logy,* he had taught none; yet a circle of inquisitive 
mren and youths were soon assembled around him, and, 
charmed with his conversation and instruction, were at- 
tached to him with incredible affection. Such were 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristippus, Cebes, Simmias, Euclides 
and others; and it was, properly speaking, from his 
school, i. e. from the instructions which he had occa- 
sionally given, that all the distinguished Greek philo- 


1 Plat. Apolog. C. I. Xenoph. Mem. I. 1. 10. Libanius, 
Apolog. Socrat. p. 7. edit. Reiske: rowitroc dy nai didywy, we 
tony, weep Tig Kowvdg warnp cal rij¢ woAEwe SANE Kndenay 
Weprevoore rag Tadgiorpag, Ta yupvacta, Td AbKEOY, Ti}y dra- 
Onplay, Thy ayopdy, Swot pédArAke byredsecOar x. r. r. 

2 Apolog. XXI.: ’Eyw d2 dWaoxadog ‘piv obdevdg wwr0r'’ 
syevouny. Compare Plutarch, An Seni sit gerenda res pudl. 
Tom. II, p. 796. 
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sophers subsequently proceeded. He gave his instruc- 
_tions gratis, a disinterestedness which formed the most 
striking contrast to the covetousness of the sophists.1 
Socrates never delivered any complete discourse,..but 
conversed with his hearers in a friendly manner on. 


. a o# —_— - - 


His method of teaching, however, had something pe- 
culiar to himself, which will be more fully developed in 
the following remarks. 

The peculiarity of his method consisted in questions, 
the nature of which, however, was different according 
to the persons with whom he conversed. 

Whenever Socrates had to deal with sophists, who 
were puffed up with their pretended wisdom, he used 
that admirable kind of irony which Cicero translates 
by “ dissemulatio,” 3—a translation which Quinctilian 


¥ Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. § 6 foll. and chap. 6. . 

? Ob ydp dort, he says to Alcibiades, rovovroy rd indy. viz. 
simety Adyov paxpéy. (Plat. Alcid. I. p. 106. B.) —To Anti- 
phon, the sophist, he says: "Edy rt oy@ dyabdy, diddoxw, rai 
Grote ovvlornut, rap’ dy av nydpar wperyoecGai re abrove 
sig dperhy. Kai rove Onoavpove rév radat cogdy avopay, ode 
éxeivor xaréderov ty BiBdtioc ypdWayreg, dveXirrwy, Kowy ody 
Toig Pirotc Océpyopat Kai dv re dpdpev dyabdy, exreydueOa, 
cai péya vopilopev Kipdoc, tay ddAnAore wPeAtwos yeyvwpeda. 
Menoph. Mem. 1.6.§ 14. — 

* Academ. II. 5.: Socrates de se ipse detrahens in disputatione 
plus tribuebat iis, quos volebat refellere. "Ita quum aliud diceret 
atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus est ea dissimulatione quam 
Greect cipwretay vocant. — Quinctil. Institut. Orat. IX. 2., says: 
Ironia est totius voluntatis fictio apparens magis, quam confessa, 
ut illince ‘veaga sint verbis diversa, hic sensus sermonis, et joci, et 
tota interim cause confirmatio, tum etiam vita universa ironiam 
habere videatur. C. 20. Dum enim vita universa ironiam habere 
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did not approve of !— and which is nothing more than 
the contrast of the half-ridiculing and half-sincere con- 
fession of his ignorance with the boastings of those 
who thought themselves to be wise. In this manner 


conceited pride was exposed by questions; and the 


distinguishing characteristic of the ridicule consisted in 
Socrates pretending that he could not form an opinion 
in any other manner; and this I conceive to be the 
pruicipal difference between the Socratic.and Platonic 
irony, . That of Socrates, which is described by Xeno- 
phon in its purity, has nothing of Plato’s bitterness ; 
its’ playfulness only instructs, but never enrages. A 
more minute comparison of the conversation of Socrates 


videatur; qualis est vita Socratis. Nam ideo dictus est elpwy, 
i. e. agens imperitum et admirator aliorum tamquam sapientum. 
— The later academicians understood this irony of Socrates in a 
wrong way, and therefore represented him as the founder of their 
scepticism. Acad. IV. 23. They also endeavoured to imitate 
the form of the Socratic method of disputing. Twusceul. 1.10. I 
need hardly remind the reader that we are here only speaking of 
that kind of irony which is peculiar to Socrates. For on other 
occasions he often employed that kind of ridicule which we usu- 
ally call irony, and which was peculiar to the Athenians in gene- 
ral, viz. that contrast between the literal meaning of the expres- 
sion with the thought conveyed by it, by which a meaning is con- 
veyed to the minds of tho hearers totally different from the literal 
sense of the words. Instances of this irony are to be found in 
the celebrated dialogue with Theodota, and in the conyersation 
with Pericles the younger, on whom Socrates bestows much praise 
for his talents as a general. ‘‘ I know very well,’’ replies Pericles 
to Socrates (Memorab. III. 5.24), ‘‘ that thou dost not say this 
thinking that I am actually striving after this kind of knowledge, 
but in order to suggest to me that a future general ought to try to 
acquire all this kind of wisdom.”’ 
1 Institut, Orat. IX. 2. 
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with Hippias, as it is described both by Plato and 
Xenophon,! at which the latter was present, may serve 
to show this difference more strikingly. 

This Soeratic irony was admirably calculated to place. 
such conceited persons as the sophists in their true light. 
If any one entered into a’ discussion with them, he was 
so much overwhelmed with a host of philosophical 
terms and sophisms, that the point in question was en- 
_tentive_hearer, who was s sincerely desirous of compre- 
hending their sublime wisdom, and now and then asked 

_& short question which was apparently quite insignifi- 
cant, and did not at all belong to the point at issue,? 
and which being answered by the sophists with a smile, 
he imperceptibly went on, and compelled them, at last, « 
after being perplexed in contradictions, to acknowledge 
their ignorance. Examples of such conversations are 
found in all the writings of the disciples of Socrates ; 
but here too we must chiefly depend upon Xenophon, 
the most faithful interpreter of the manner in which 
Socrates thought and acted. Besides the above-men- 
tioned conversation with Hippias, examples occur in 
that with Euthydemus,? and in other places. 
But when Socrates met with disciples desirous of im- 
provement, his instructions again were not given in a 


1 Memorab. IV. 4. 

? Cicero, de Oratore, III. 16., blames Socrates for having first 
separated philosophy and eloquence, which however in the sense 
above described was highly praiseworthy. 

3 Memorab. IV. 2. 
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didactic form ; but he applied the same method of ask- 
ing which is called after him the Socratic method, and 
which owes to Socrates, if not its | origin, at least its 
cultivation and perfection. He himself called this 
method the réyyn pateureceh (ars obstetricia), and on 
that account compared himself to his mother Phaena- 
rete, who though not fruitful herself, was yet admirably 
skilled in bringing to light the children of others. “ I 
am an accoucheur of the mind,” says he, in the Theaetetes 
of Plato, “ just as my mother is an accoucheur of the 
body.” By this comparison Socrates sufficiently charac- 
terises the nature of his method. It is nothing else but 
an analytical development of the undigested materials 
existing in the minds of his hearers, and as such it is ap- 
' plicable only as far as the materials are already in the 
possession of the pupil, or previously communicated to 
him by synthesis. As regards the form, we have an 
example of this Socratic method of asking in the Meno 
of Plato; where Plato makes Socrates apply his method 


___...in order to prove his own (Plato's) doctrine of ideas. 


Socrates there asks quite an ignorant boy some geome- 
trical questions, to which the boy gives correct answers. 
From this, Plato draws the conclusion that the boy 
could not have answered in that manner, if his soul had 
not acquired, in a state previous to its being united to 
its body, a knowledge of the nature of things; but he 
seems to have overlooked one important fact, that this 
knowledge had been previously communicated to the lad 
by Socrates, in the way of synthesis. 


This method of asking, which is usually called the — 
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Socratic method in a limited sense of the word, is in its 
character often similar to irony, but is different in its 
object and effect. It differs from our catechetical me- 
thod in as much as it was confined almost exclusively to 
adult persons, in whom a tolerable share of knowledge 
might be supposed to exist, so that they not only an- 
swered, but also asked, and thus carried on a lively con- 
versation. But what formed its characteristic feature, 
was its aiming at leading men to knowledge by reflect- 
ing upon themselves, and not upon external objects. 
This line of demarcation must not be overlooked, and it 
would be rashness to introduce the Socratic method into 
our elementary schools. 1 

Socrates applied this method with great skill,? and 
in modern times he has justly been considered as the 
supreme master of it. He accommodated himself to 
the individual dispositions, and to the peculiar wants, of 
each of his disciples, and connected his instructions 
with the most ordinary events of the day. He rather 
appeared to instruct himself than to pretend to instruct . 
others, rather called forth ideas than communicated 
them. The questions were clear and concise ; however 
absurd the answers might be, he knew how to make 


' See Steuber’s dissertation: Kann die Katechese iiber mora- 
lisch-religiése Wahrheiten zu einer freien Unterredung zwischen 
dem Lehrer und de» Xatechumenen erhoben werden?—in Loffler’s 
Magazin fir Prediger, vol. V. part I. p. 220 foll. 

* Cicero, de finib. II. 1. Socrates percontando atque interro- 
gando elicere solebat eorum opiniones, quibuscum disserebat, ut 
ad hee que hi respondissent, si quid videretur, diceret. — Hence 
the invention of dialogues is attributed to Socrates. 
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them subserve his purposes. In his conversation he 
commenced with the most undisputed propositions 
‘which even a person with any sagacity might under- 
stand and comprehend.! He omitted no intermediate 
ideas, but went on carefully from one to another. If in 
his researches Socrates sometimes appears to have en- 
_ tered too much into detail, ® we must not forget that by 
the want of precision in Greek expressions this apparent 
diffuseness was often necessary. He introduced a great 
degree of clearness into his conversations; which he 
accomplished both by his placing a thing in_a point 
sof view the best suited _to the person to whom he spoke, 
' and by. viewing it in all its relations, by returning to it 
in various ways, by accurately dissecting the simple 
qualities of an idea, until the truth which Socrates in- 
tended to teach, became evident to his disciples, and, 
as it were, their own. He knew how to interest those 
who conversed with hin and who seemed to have no 
wish to enter into any further discussion with him — as 
Alcibiades — by describing their own character, and by 
appealing to their peculiar wishes and hopes. 

This is the favourable side of the Socratic method; if 
however we examine it with impartiality, we must ac- 
knowledge that his art of asking was not altogether free 
from sophistry; yet this tinge of it did not constitute 
him a sophist, as he never substituted one idea for 
another, or confounded dissimilar ideas. Neither did 
’ 1} Xenoph. Mem. IV. 6.15. Gicon. 6. § 2 foll. 


2 Asin Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. 57; IV. 6.3., 4, 13 & 23. 
3 Plat. Alcid. I. p. 104. E. foll. 
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Socrates intentionally try to make error victorious over 
truth,—which is an essential feature in a sophist, — but 
his confounding heterogeneous ideas often arose from a 
want of precision in the Greek language.1 This kind 
of sophistry is found m the dialogues of Plato; as in 
the conversation with Thrasymachus, in the first book 
of the Republic, where the expression dpecvoy Ziv gives 
rise to a sophistical dispute; and in all the passages in 
which the word xaAds is sometimes interpreted by beau- 
tiful and sometimes by good.? To these passages it 
might be objected that Plato made Socrates speak s0- 
phistically ; but the same arguments are also found 
in Xenophon; and even in the writings of this most 
faithful disciple of Socrates, we find that he confounds 


1 [This assertion, if applied to the Greek language in general, 
will certainly not find many advocates. If, however, the word 
xadéc, which Wiggers especially mentions, is the only instance, 
few, who are acquainted with the meaning, which this word has in 
all the writings of Plato, will feel disposed to assent to the asser- 
tion in the text. For with what justice can we find fault with the 
Greek language, because some sophist avails himself of a word, 
which according to his opinion has two different meanings, while 
Plato himself certainly does not attribute two distinct meanings to 
it? According to Plato, nothing is useful which is not good, and 
nothing is good which is not at the same time useful. If we wish 
to account for the sophistries of Socrates, of which there are 
indeed several instances, it should be recollected that Socrates 
was in his youth instructed by sophists, and subsequently came 
very often in contact with them, and therefore cannot have been 
entirely free from their influence ; every man partakes, more or 
less, of the character of the age in which he lives. On the other 
hand, Socrates sometimes used the weapons of the sophists them- 
selves to expose their ignorance. — Ep.] 

* As in the Gorgias, p. 462. D. 


d 
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the ideas of the beautiful and useful, which are both 
implied in the Greek word cadds ; and also the ideas of 
virtue and happiness, the bene beateque vivere of Cicero, 
which the Greek expressed by the word eirpatia. In 
this manner he attributed to the expressions of those 
with whom he conversed, a meaning which was not in- 
tended.} 

A second peculiarity of the Socratic method of teach- 
ing is, that Socrates himself never gives a definition of 
‘the subject in dispute, but merely refutes the opinion of 
the pefson with whom he converses. Thus he awakened 
the true philosophical spirit; and by throwing out 
doubts, stimulated the mind of bis hearer to further 
examination. In the Meno of Plato, Socrates does not, 
properly speaking, define what virtue is, but only what 
it is not, and thus merely refutes the definition given by 
Meno; and the conclusion that it is a Oefa poipa is 
rather ironical: Meno therefore compares Socrates 
to a cramp-fish3 which paralyzes every one that 


' Xenoph. Mem. 111.8; IV. 2, 26. The Socratic manner of ask- 
ing questions js, however, a dangerous instrument in the hands of a 
sophist, as it is so very easy to take words in different senses, 
and thus to oblige the person who answers to make assertions which 
but for the application of those sophisms, he would never ac- 
knowledge as his own. Protagoras, who perceived this, com- 
bined the Socratic method with that of the sophists. Diog. 
IX, 8. 4. 

* I should at least not like to infer with Carus (Geschichte 
der Psychologie, p. 254.) from this passage that Socrates had 
looked at virtuous men as inspired by the deity. Besides it 
would be incompatible with the assertion of Socrates that virtue” 
can be taught. 

3p. 80. A. 
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comes in contact with it.! This mode of disputing 
(in utramque pariem disputare) descended to the school 
of Plato,? and constituted the academica ratio dis- 
putandi,® though Socrates did not employ it in the 
sense in which the later academy made use of it. So- 
crates was far from philosophical scepticism ; he was 
unconcerned about speculation ; and the truths of prac- 
tical philosophy had for him positive evidence. 

By this mode of disputing, Socrates acquired a con- 
siderable advantage over the sophists; for as he did 
not _openly express his own opinion, they could not lay 
hold of hig views, but were obliged to allow him to at- 
tack and to refute their dogmatical assertions. ‘ Thou 
shalt,” says Hippias, the sophist, to Socrates,* ‘ not 
hear my opinion, before thou hast explained to me what 
thou meanest by the just. For it is enough that thou 
laughest at others in proposing to them questions and 
refuting them; but thou never givest any account or 
answer thyself, nor wishest to express thy opinion on 
any subject.” 

As Socrates did not deliver any complete discourse, 
the form of'his philosophical lectures cannot be spoken 
of, and consequently there are no complicated con- 
clusions, corollaries, &c., which abound in the writings | 
of other philosophers. ~ 


1 Ob yap, he says in the same dialogue (p. 80. C), edropay 
auroc rovc dAXNove Tow azwopsiv, d\Adpxayrig padAovy abrog 
aropwy ovTw cai rove a\Xove Tow aTopEiy. 

2 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 5. 

3 Cicero Tuscul. I. 4. 

* Xenoph. Mem. IV. 4. § 9. 
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A third peculiarity of the Socratic method was the 
inductive mode of reasoning. “ Two things,” says 
Aristotle (Metaph. XIII. 4.), “are justly ascribed to 
Socrates, induction and illustration by general ideas.” 
Cicero! also mentioned it as something peculiar to So- 
crates and Aspasia. Instances of such inductions are 
most numerous in the Memorabilia of Xenophon.? Thus 
he ‘tried to prove by induction, to Cheerecrates, who did 
not live on the most friendly terms with his brother 
Cherephon, what he ought to do to gain the af- 
fections of his brother; to his friend Diodorus that 
he must support poor Hermogenes ;4 to timid Char- 
mides, who had too great a diffidence in his own 
talents, that he must endeavour to obtain public ap- 
pointments. 5 

A fourth and last peculiarity of the Socratic method 
of teaching was the palpable and lively manner m which 
he delivered his instructions, leading his hearers from 
the abstract to the concrete by similes, allegories, fables, 
apophthegms, passages from poets, and sayings of wise 
men. A peculiar talent of Socrates was the power he 
possessed of demonstrating the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of general assertions by applying them to individual 
cases. It is evident that a distinctness of conception 


1 De Invent. 1.51 foll. Topica. 10. 

2 ‘Owdre dt, says Xenophon (Mem. IV. 6. 15.), adréc rs Adyy 
Gtetion, did ray parepra dporoyoupéivwy siropedero, vopizwy 
Tavtny Thy dopdreay slvat hoyou. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. II. 3. 11 foll. 

* Toid. II. 10. 

5 Ibid. UI. 7, 
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must have been promoted by such a popular method of 
reasoning, especially among a people thinking as prac- 
tically as the Greeks. It was also best adapted for ex- 
posing the absurdity of many assertions of the sqphists, 
who principally delighted in general propositions. If 
the sophists expressed themselves in dazzling theses 

- and antitheses, Socrates directly applied them to in- 
_Glividual cases .taken.from..common life, and thus de- 
monstrated in a palpable manner the inapphicability 
of their assertions. His similes were taken from the 
immediate circle of his hearers: a circumstance for 
which, it is well known, Socrates has often been ri- 
diculed. , 

A great many passages from the Socratic philosophers 
might be quoted in proof of the manner in which he 
rendered abstract ideas palpable; but it will be suffi- 
cient here to give the classical passage from the Sym- 
posium of Plato, in which Alcibiades, the favourite of 
Socrates, gives his opinion on the method of teaching 
pursued by Socrates? 


, |p 221. E. Ei iOédee reg rv Ewxpdrove dxovery \oywr, ga- 
veisy dy Tdavv yedoiot Td rpwTOoY ToLavTa Kai byopara kai phpara 
ElwOev repcapréixovrat Saripou ay riva vBpiorod dopay. Svovg 
yao xavOnriovg Aéyet Kai yadkiag Tivd¢ Kai oxvrorépove Kai 
Bupocodibag, nai dei bid rév abroy rairad gaiverat déyely, Here 
Gretpoc cai avdnrog dvOpwmoc wig dv THY Aéywv KaTayEddoete. 
Storyépevog dt idwy av rig Kai bvrdg abrév yiyvopevog mowTov 
pey vodyv Exovracg Evdoy pévovcg evpnos Trev oywy, Erera 
Oaordrovg kai weiora aydApara apeMe bv abroig Exovrag xai 
éwi aXeioroy reivovrac, paddAov O& inl way boov mwpoghna 
oxoTeiy Ty pidNovTi Kady Kayabp icecOat. A great power in 
speaking is attributed to him even by his enemies, Aristoxenus 


d 3 
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The ironical character of the method of Socrates was 
principally directed against the sophists, whom he com- 
bated very successfully with this weapon: and indeed 
sharp weapons were necessary to humble these men 
who undeservedly enjoyed so great an authority among 
the Greeks. There were however among the sophists 
some very superior men, who only wanted the true 
spirit of philosophy, the love of truth and science, in 
order to accomplish great things. We cannot therefore 
rank all the sophists in the same class, and must care- 
fully distinguish a Protagoras or a Gorgias, who deserve 
our sincere respect for their talents, and who were cele- 
brated as orators, and made the first researches into the 
nature of language, — from a Dionysodoras and Euthy- 
demus, whom Plato, in his Euthydemus, describes as 
true logomachists. Socrates took the field against these 
_ two classes of sophists, and established moral conscious- 
ness, founded on common sense, in opposition to their 
moral scepticism ; and notwithstanding their sophistical 
stratagems, often extorted from them the shameful con- 
fession of their own ignorance. His disciples, encouraged 
by his example, carried the irony of their master against 
the sophists further than himself. ‘ The sons of the 
richest people,” says Socrates, in Plato’s Apology, } 
‘“who necessarily have the greatest leisure, follow me 
of their own accord, and are pleased when they hear me 
refuting these men. . Yea, they themselves often follow 


and Porphyry. Theodoret. ad Greecos infideles, Serm. IV. 
p. 56. 
1C. X. 
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my example, and undertake to examine others.” No 
wonder that Socrates gained for himself the perfect 
hatred of these people, and that they left no means un- 
tried to effect his ruin. But of this hereafter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Socrates lived in the simplest manner; and it was 
' from this cirécumstance that he was enabled to maintain 
his philosophical independence, notwithstanding his h- 
mited means.1 He despised the luxurious mode of 
living, which had greatly increased in his time at 
Athens, as well as all those sensual enjoyments that de- 
stroy the health both of body and mind.* Yet Socra- 
_tes did not violate the laws of taste and propriety ; but 
observed a nice distinction, by the neglect of which the 
Cynics destroyed all that genuine humanity, which ren- 
dered Socrates so amiable, notwithstanding the austerity 
of his manners. > | 


1 «7 think,’’ says Socrates to Critobulus in the CEconomicus 
of Xenophon (II. § 3.), ‘if I could find a reasonable purchaser, 
. I should perhaps get five mine for all my property, including my 
house.”’ 

2 Zij¢ youv otrwe, says Antiphon, the sophist, to Socrates 
(Xenoph. Mem. I. 6. 2.), we odd’ dy elo SotdA0g bd Seordry 
Suatrw@pevog peivece, otria re org, Kal word mivec ra gavAd- 
tara, wai ipdriov hudgieoat od povoy gavrAoy, adAad 7d adbrd 
Ogpovg re Kai yxewvoc, dvowddnrég re Kal ayirwy dtare- 
Ngic. 

3 The statement, in the Symposium of Plato, that Socrates 
bathed but seldom, is to be understood of warm baths, which 
Socrates considered as tending to make the body effeminate. The 
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But the exertions which Socrates devoted to the im- 
provement of mankind, did not prevent him from ful- 
filling those duties which were incumbent on him as 
@ citizen. 

Socrates deserved well of the state as a father and a 
husband. Xanthippe, his wife, is sufficiently known 
to posterity as a woman of violent passions, and her 
name has even passed into a proverb. In modern times 
some scholars, as Heumann and Mendelssohn,! have en- 
deavoured to defend her, but with little success. That 
she possessed many good qualities, and notwithstanding 
her passionate character may have had a great deal of 
goodness of heart, can be easily admitted ; but that she 
was of a very quarrelsome disposition, and made So- 
crates feel its effects, we may easily believe, without 
giving credit to the anecdotes recorded by Plutarch, 
Diogenes, and lian, from the manner in which Antis- 
thenes, and even Socrates himself, in a playful manner 
express themselves concerning her.? ‘‘ But,” says An- 
tisthenes, “‘ what is the reason, Socrates, that, con- 
vinced as thou art of the capacity of the female sex for 
education, thou dost not educate Xanthippe, for she is 
the worst woman of all that exist, nay, I believe of all 
that ever have existed, or ever will exist?” —“ Be- 
cause,” replies he, “I see that those who wish to be- 


description of philosophers by Aristophanes (Clouds, v. 833.) 
does not involve Socrates. 

1 Heumann in the Acta Philosoph. vol. i. p. 103. Mendels- 
sohn, in his Phedon, p. 23. 

2 Xenophon Sympos. II. 10. 
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come best skilled in horsemanship, do not select the 
most obedient, but the most spirited horses. For they 
believe that after being enabled to bridle these, they 
will easily know how to manage others. Now as it 
was my wish to converse and to live with men, I have 
married this woman, being firmly convinced that in case 
I should be able to endure her, I should be able to en- 
dure all others.” By Xanthippe Socrates had several 
sons ; on the eldest of whom, called Lamprocles, he 
enjoins, in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, ® obedience to his 
mother. At his death he left behind him three sons, 


one of whom was a youth, but the other two were still 
children, 3 


1 [Ritter remarks (History of Philosophy, II. p. 33, 34.) ‘‘ So- 
crates was a perfect Greek in his faults and his virtues ; hence he 
always regarded morals under a political aspect. In such a po- 
litical view of virtue, the relations of domestic life fall naturally 
enough far into the back ground; the notorious bad feeling of his 
wife Xanthippe to her husband and child, prevents the supposi- 
tion of a very happy home; and when we remark the degree to 
which, in his devotion to philosophy, he neglected his family 
duties, and the little attention he paid his wife and child, we are 
justified in ascribing to him, together with his countrymen, little 

‘respect for domestic life in comparison with public duties.’’— 

Ep. |] 

2 II. 2.7. 

3 Plat. Apolog. c. XXIII. — Whether Socrates, as some think, 


had also been married to Myrto, cannot be decided with historical ~ 


certainty. The contrary opinion, however, is far more probable, 
as appears from Meiner’s examination (Geschichte der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. II. p. 522). Even Pansetius Rhodius in Atheneus 
CAITI. init. p. 555.) was of this opinion, which is also adopted by 
Bently in his Dissertat. de Epistolis Socratis, § 13. Luzac in his 
discourse de Socrate Cive, p. 7. supposes that Socrates had had 
two wives, first Myrto, and after her death Xanthippe. He at the 
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Socrates performed military service in three different 
battles, of which he gives us an account himself in the 
Apology of Plato.1 

The first time that Socrates performed military ser- 
vice, was in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
in the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth year of his age; 
at the siege of Potidea, an Athenian colony in Thrace, 
in the years 431 and 430 B.c. The inhabitants of 
Potidea had revolted from the Athenians, to whom 
they were tributary, and were supported by the Corin- 
thians; and other Peloponnesians. In this campaign, 


same time combats the opinion of those who think that Socrates 
had been married to two women at once. He assigns a different 
meaning to the Athenian law which was passed in the time of Peri- 
cles, and according to which, as is commonly supposed, it was 
lawful to contract a double marriage, — a law which the advocates 
. of that opinion usually quote in support of it. The subject is 
still more minutely discussed by Luzac in the above-mentioned 
Lectiones Attica, especially against Mahne’s Diatribe de Aris. 
toxeno. 

1 C. XVII.—Atheneus (Deipnosoph. V. 15) the bitter opponent 
of philosophers, and more especially of Plato, declares the whole 
narrative of the military services of Socrates to be a fiction, and 
observes that philosophers do not always strictly adhere to his- 
torical truth. Plato, he says, contradicts himself, since he as- 
serts in the Crito that Socrates had never been out of Athens, 
except once, and that on a visit to the Isthmian games, and yet 
in the Apology, and Symposium, he makes Socrates say that he 
had fought in, three battles. But this passage shows how little 
reliance is to be placed on the remarks of Atheneus, for in the 
Crito he has overlooked the following words: ef pH mot orparev~ 
aépevog. We are acquainted with too many instances of the 
carelessness of antient grammarians (see Wesseling on Diodorus 
‘Siculus, vol. I. p. 527. and Hutchinson on Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
p: 301.) to have recourse to the hypothesis, that these words were 
omitted in the edition which Athensus had before him. 
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Socrates endeavoured to harden his body, and to steel 
himself against the effects of hunger, thirst, and cold. 
Though Potidea was besieged during the severest cold 
of a Thracian winter, Socrates, in his usual clothing, 
walked bare-foot through snow and ice! He distin- 
guished himself so much by his bravery, that the prize 
was awarded to him, which he, however, gave up to 
Alcibiades, his favourite follower, (whom he himself had_ 
saved in this battle, as we are told by the latter, in the 
Symposium of Plato?), with the object of encouraging 
him to deserve from his country such honours in future 
by his own personal merits. Various anecdotes are 
preserved respecting this campaign of Socrates; to 
which, however, we cannot attach any importance. 
Thus we are told by Gellius, Diogenes, and lian, that 
while the plague raged in the Athenian camp, and in 
Athens itself, Socrates was the only person who escaped 
the general infection. It is also said that he once stood 
for twenty-four hours on the same spot before the camp, 
absorbed in deep thought, with his eyes fixed on an 


mmm. object, as if his soul were absent from his body.° 


In his second campaign we find Socrates at Delium, 
- a town in Bootia, where the Athenians were defeated 
by the Beeotians.4 This battle was fought 424 B. c., 
when Socrates was at the age of forty-five, in the same 


1 Diog. II. § 12. Thucyd. I. 58 foll. 

2 p. 220. D. 

5 Aul. Gellius, Noct. Att. II. 1; Diog. II. § 25; Atlian, Nat. 
Hist. XIII. 27. 

‘ Thucyd. IV. 96. 
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year in which the Clouds of Aristophanes were per- 
formed. Although the issue was unfavourable to the 
Athenians, Laches, the Athenian general, whom Socra- 
tes afterwards accompanied in his flight, declared, that 
if all the Athenians had fought as bravely as Socrates, 
the Bceotians would have erected no trophies. 2 

Soon after this battle, Socrates was engaged in 
military service for the third time at Amphipolis, a city 
of Thrace or Macedonia, which was a colony of Athens, 
and a town of great commercial importance. It had been 
seized by Brasidas, a Lacedemonian general, 424 3. ©. ; 
and the Athenians with a view to its recovery, sent an 
army 422 B. c. under Cleon to Thrace, which did not 
succeed in its undertaking. In this expedition Socrates 
was present; but we do not find him engaged after- 
wards in any other military duties, since he was now 
approaching the fiftieth year of his age. 

Socrates was particularly attached to his native city. 
““T love my countrymen more than thine,” he remarks 


2 I pass over the ridiculous anecdote of Diogenes (II. 23.), 
who says that Socrates, when all had taken to flight, retreated 
step by step, and often turned round to oppose any enemy that 
might attack him. This circumstance is mentioned by no other 
antient writer. It finds a severe censor in Athenseus, who also 
doubts the fact that Socrates had given up the prize of bravery to 
Alcibiades at Potidsea, since Alcibiades had taken no part in that 
war. The latter circumstance, however, is sufficiently established 
on the authority of Plato (Sympos. p. 219. E). Simplicius ad 
Eptctet. c.31. tells us that the Boeotians had been deterred by the 
bravery of Socrates from pursuing the fugitives. Thus every 
thing is exaggerated, and often to a monstrous degree, by later 
writers. 
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in the Thesetetes of Plato to Theodorus, a mathematician 
of Cyrene, who taught at Athens.1 This partiality for 
Athens, which at that time presented a picture of the 
great world on a small scale, combined with a feeling of 
independence, were perhaps the principal reasons which 
determined him not to accept the flattering invitations 
of Archelaus, Scopas, and Eurylochus.? ‘ He smiled 
upon three tyrants,” says Libanius in his apology,° “ at 
their presents, their manner of living, and their ex- 
quisite pleasures.” The riches, and the manner in 
which the great lived, had no attractions for him; not 
even the sovereign of Asia was happy in his opinion.* 
He did not wish to go to a man, he told Archelaus, who 
could give more than he himself could retum; at 
Athens, he said, four measures of flour were sold for 
one obolus, the springs yielded plenty of water, and he 
lived contented with what he possessed.5 

Socrates did not like a country-life, for man attracted 
' him more than nature. “Forgive me, my friend,” he 
once said to Phedrus,®° who preferred a country-life, 


1 Compare Plato, Apol. XVII.— These expressions of Socra- 
tes seem to raise a doubt as to the statement of Cicero ( Tuscul. 
V. 37.) and Plutarch (de Exilio, vol. VIII. p. 371.), that Socrates 
had said he was no Athenian, no Greek, but a citizen of the 
world. Compare Meiners’ Geschichte der Wissenschaften, vol. 
II. p. 361. 

3 , Diog. II. 25. Aristot. Rhetor. II. 23. 

3 p. 58 and 59. edit. Reiske. 

* Cic. Tuscul. V. 12. 

5 Seneca de Benef. V. 6. Enpictet. Fragm. 174. edit. Schweig- 
haiiser. 

$ Plat. Phedr. p. 230. D. 
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and who accused Socrates of being almost unacquainted 

with the neighbourhood of Athens, ‘I am very anxious 

to learn something; and from fields and trees I can 

learn nothing ; but I can indeed from the men in town.” 

Thus we do not read of his being absent from Athens, 

except on the expeditions mentioned above, and on some 

short journeys, such as to the Isthmian games and to ' 
Delphi; and as some think, on a journey to Samos, 

with Archelaus his teacher! 

After Socrates returned to Athens from those expe-_ 
ditions, he was regarded by his countrymen and by the 
Greeks in general, as an eminent teacher and practical 
philosopher. But his activity as a citizen, was exerted 
in a still different sphere, for in his sixty-fifth year he 
beeame a senator. ‘I have,” says he in the apology of 
Plato, “ held no state-office, men of Athens, with the 
exception of having been a senator.” 

In order to understand fully the conduct of So- 
crates in this office, it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the constitution of the Athenian senate. The 
Athenian senate usually called ) GovAy ray wevraxociwy, 
consisted of five hundred senators, who were elected 
from the ten tribes established by Cleisthenes. Every 
month, viz. every thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth day, (for 
the Athenian year consisted of ten months), one tribe 
had the presidency, and this tribe was called gvA} zpu- 


' Plat. Crito, c. XIV. The journey to Samos is mentioned 
by Diogenes, II. 23, on the authority of Ion of Chios. This, 
however, contradicts the statement made in the passage of the 


Crito which Diogenes had shortly befure (22.) confirmed. 
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ravevovea; and its members mpurdves. Of these fifty | 
prytanes ten had the presidency every seven days, under 
_ the name of zpdedpor. Each day, one of these ten en- 
joyed the highest dignity, with the name of ixwrarge. 
. His authority was of the greatest extent: he laid every 
thing before the assembly of the people, put the question 
to the vote, examined the votes, and in fact conducted 
the whole business of the assembly. A senator was 
only elected for one year; and a man could only be 
epistates once, and only for one day.1 He, who was 
invested with this office, had the keys of the citadel and 
the treasury of the republic entrusted to his care. 
Socrates was epistates® on the day when the unjust 
sentence was to be passed on the unfortunate admirals, 
who had neglected to take up the bodies of the dead, 
after the battle of Arginuse.. Hew did Socrates behave 
on that occasion? This is an event which shows Socra- 
tes to us, in such an active and indeed important office, 
that it is of the greatest importance in forming a proper 
estimate of his character, to observe his conduct on this 
occasion with the greatest attention. 
In the battle off the islands of Arginuste, (B. c. 404,) 
the Athenians had obtained a complete victory, under 
the command of ten admirals, among whom Pericles, 
an adopted son of the celebrated demagogue of that 
name, and Diomedon possessed considerable reputation. 
To take care of the burial of the dead was regarded by 


® Pollux, VII. 9. 
2 Xenoph. Mem. I. 1. 18. See Luzac, de Socrate Cive, p. 91 
foll. 
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the Athenian laws, as a sacred duty; since the shades 
of the unburied dead, said the Greek superstition, rest- 
‘lessly wander a hundred years on the banks of the Styx. 
But after the battle there arose a violent storm; which 
prevented the ten generals from obtaining the bodies of 
the slain; yet in order to effect every thing in their 
power, they left behind them some inferior officers, 
rakdpyat, to attend to the burial of thedead. Among 
these taxiarchs we find Thrasybulus, who expelled the 
thirty tyrants, and Theramenes who afterwards became 
so well known as one of these tyrants, and was at last 
executed. But the violent storm opposed insurmount- 
able obstacles to the execution of their orders. | 

It then became necessary to give to the senate and tlie 
people of Athens, a full report of what had taken place, 
Although the admirals might have thrown the whole 
blame on the taxiarchs, yet, chiefly induced by Pericles 
and Diomedon, they stated in their report, that the 
storm had prevented them from fulfilling this sacred duty. 
But Theramenes and Thrasybulus, who had arrived 
at Athens before the ten admirals, brought such heavy 
charges against them, that six who had already returned, 
were, at the command of the senate, thrown into the 
public prison. They were summoned before the tri- 
bunal of the people (the Heliea), Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus appearing foremost among their accusers ; 
and were accused of high treason. They proved in 
their defence, by the evidence of their pilots, that the 
tempest had rendered it absolutely impracticable for 
them to fulfil their duty; besides which they had also 
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appointed Thrasybulus and Theramenes as taxiarchs, 
and therefore, if it were necessary for anybody to suffer 
punishment, it should be inflicted on them. This state- 
ment produced its natural effect on the people; and 
they would probably have been acquitted at once, if the 
question had been put to the vote. But by such an 
act, the design of their enemies would have been frus- 
trated. They therefore managed to adjourn the assembly 
till another day, alleging that it was too dark to count 
the show of hands. 

In the meanwhile, the enemies of the admirals set all 
their engines at work, to inflame the people against 
them. The lamentations and the mournful appearance 


of the kinsmen of the slain, who had been hired by 


Thrasybulus and Theramenes for this tragic scene, during 
the festival of the Apaturia,! which happened to fall on 
the day on which the assembly was held, were intended 
to inflame the minds of the people against the unfortu- 
nate admirals. The votes were to be given on the general 
question, whether the admirals had done wrong, in not 
taking up the bodies of those who had been left in the 
water after the battle ; and if they should be condemned 
by the majority, (so the senate ordained,) they were to 
be put to death and their property to be confiscated.’ 


1 The ’A7rarovpia were solemnized for three days. The most 
probable interpretation of the word is to consider it synonymous 
with duvozmarépta, as the children came with their fathers to regis- 
ter their names in the phratries. See Weiske on Xenoph. Hellen. 
I. 7. 8. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. 1.1.18. Hellen. 1.7. 34.:  d8 rig Boudec 
yvepn hy ped Wing &wayrac cpivery. In this same passage the 
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But to condemn all by one vote, was contrary to an 
ancient law of Cannonus, according to which the vote 
ought to have been given upon each individual sepa- 
rately. Hence the prytanes, and Socrates at their head, - 
refused to put the illegal question to the votes of the 
people. Yet, when the latter, enraged against the pry- 
tanes, loudly demanded that those who resisted their 
pleasure, should themselves be brought to trial, they 
yielded to the general clamour with the exception of 
Socrates, who alone remained unshaken. 

Notwithstanding all the threatenings that were used 
against him, he could not be induced to desist from his 
resolution, but boldly declared he would do nothing 
which he considered contrary to his duty. In conse- 
quence of this refusal, the question could not be put to 
the vote, and the assembly was therefore adjourned ; 
‘another epistates and other zpdéedpoe were chosen, and 
the enemies of the admirals obtained what they had 
wished for. The admirals were condemned to death, 
and the six, who were in Athens, were executed.! 

This was the only civil office that Socrates ever held ; 


antient law of Cannonus is mentioned, which enjoined cpivecOat 
diya Exacroy. [On the decree of Cannonus see Appendix II. to 
the fourth volume of Mr. Thirlwall’s ‘‘ History of Greece.” —Ep.] 

1 They were sentenced to death 8. c. 404. Luzac, in his Dis- 
guisitio de Epistatis et Proedris Atheniensium, p. 114, which is 
added to his discourse de Socrate Cive, has considered the subject 
very carefully. The principal passages of the antients are: 
. Xenoph. Hellen. I. 7. and Misch. Axiochus, c. 12. Though 
Aischines may not be author of this dialogue, yet the agreement 
existing between him and Xenophon, proves its authenticity with 
regard to historical facts. 
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and we cannot be surprised when so many acts of 
injustice were committed, which he alone could not 
possibly have prevented, that he entirely withdrew from 
public business. He mentions this himself, as the 
reason of his living a private man. ‘ Be assured, men 
of Athens, if in former times, I had wished to engage 
in public affairs, I should have perished long ago, with- 
out being either useful to you or myself.””! 

Socrates himself lived to see the injurious consequences, 
which the unjust condemnation of those admirals brought 
down upon Greece, in the mournful issue of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The very year after their condemnation, 
(405. B. c.) the Athenians for want of able generals 
were entirely defeated by the Lacedeemonians under 
Lysander; their fleet was destroyed, Athens besieged, 
and reduced to the necessity of surrendering at dis- 
cretion to the victors. Lysander after this established 
the government of the Thirty Tyrants, whose memory 
is branded in history; and Socrates was one among 
the many who had to struggle with their injustice. 
Freret indeed has endeavoured? to prove that Socrates 
supported these hateful oligarchs, and that by this 
circumstance we must account for his condemnation 
immediately after their fall. But this assertion is at 
variance with everything recorded, respecting the 
history and opinions of Socrates. He was indeed 
favourably disposed towards an aristocratical govern- 

1 Plato, Apolog. c. XIX. 


? Magazin Encyclopédique, Seconde Année, Tom. V. p. 474 
foll. 
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ment, but in the old Attic sense of the word, viz. to a 
form of government in which the supreme power is 
lodged in the hands of the best and wisest; but he 
could never have approved of an oligarchy, and least of all 
of a despotic oligarchy, like that of the Thirty. Socrates 
loved his fellow-creatures too well to wish them to be 
ruled by such oppressors. 

There can be no blame attached to Socrates, that 
Critias, one of the Thirty, had been his disciple, for it 
could not be in the school of Socrates that he had learnt 
the bad principles on which he acted. He had, as we 
are told by Xenophon,! not sought the instruction of 
Socrates because he loved him, but like Alcibiades, in 
order to learn the kingly art—which was the name for 
politics, or the science of governing men*—in the same 
manner as every young Athenian anxious to distinguish 
himeelf in the state, sought the instructions of some one 
of the sophists, among whom Socrates was ranked. 
Critias not finding what he expected, soon afterwards 
abandoned the company of Socrates; and we also know 
how he afterwards behaved towards his former master. 
Socrates never made use of the language of flattery ; but 
censured on every occasion the wicked rulezs of a poor 
and orphan people, This reached the ears of the Thirty. 
Critias and Charicles, who were appointed to compose 
a code of laws, forbade, with the intention of injuring 
Socrates, any instruction to be given in the art of speak- 
ing ; a profession, however, in which Socrates had never 


been engaged. But when he continued to converse with 


1 Memorabd. I. 2. 39. 2 Memorad. IV. 2. ll. 
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young men, and show them the path of real wisdom, 
Critias, who moreover entertained an old aversion to 
Socrates for having censured his sensual pleasures with 
Euthydemus and Charicles, summoned him before their 
tribunal, and altogether forbade him from conversing 
with or instructing young men. Socrates in his usual 
manner had used a simile, which gave great offence to 
the Thirty, who felt its truth. “I should indeed 
wonder,” Socrates had said, “if a cow-herd under whose 
care the cows grow fewer and thinner, would not own 
that he was a bad cow-herd, but it is still more astonish~ 
ing. to me, if a state-officer who diminishes the number 
of citizens and renders them unhappy, is not ashamed 
and will not own, that he is a bad officer of the state.” 
Charicles added the significant words: “ By god, pray, 
do not speak of the cow-herd! take care that thou dost 
not thyself diminish the flock by speaking again of 
them.” ‘ Now it was evident,” adds Xenophon, “that 
after the simile of the cows had been reported to them, 
they were enraged against Socrates.”! 

Thus Socrates, far from supporting the tyrants, was a 
declared enemy of these base and cruel men, and none 
of their edicts had the effect of inducing him to abandon 
that course which he considered his duty: Entertaining 
no fear of them, he did not leave Athens, which is duly 
appreciated by Cicero.2 The Thirty summoned him 
with four others to the Tholos, the place in which the 


1 Memorad. I. 2. 29. 


? Ad Attic. VIII. 2: ‘‘ Socrates, quum triginta tyranni essent, 
pedem porta non extulit.’’ 
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prytanes used to take their meals ; and commanded him 
to bring Leon of Salamis to Athens, who had obtained the 
right of citizenship at Athens, but had chosen a voluntary 
exile, fearing that the tyrants might execute him, as he 
was a wealthy and distinguished man.! “Then indeed,” 
says Socrates in Plato’s apology, “I showed by my 
actions and not merely by my words, that_I did not 
care (if it be not too coarse an expression) one jot for 
‘death ; but it was an object of the greatest care to 
me to do nothing unjust or unholy. For that govern- 
ment, though it was so powerful, did not fnghten me 
into doing anything unjust ; but when we came out of 
the Tholos, the four went to Salamis and took Leon, but 
I went away home. And perhaps I should have suffered 
death on account of this, if the government had not soon 
been broken up.” 

In this manner Socrates most effectually refused 
taking any part in the unjust acts of the Thirty,? who 
were very anxious to gain him over to their interest, as 

2 

1 Tore péivroe yw ob Adyy, GAN Epyp ad bvedeckdpny, Sre 
tuoi Gavdrov piv péret, et po aypodrepoy Hy eixeiv, ob 
Oriovv Kk. T.A. Cc. XX.— Odd’ Sriody seems to be an expression 
which only people of the lower classes made use of, hence the 


addition of Socrates: ef x7) dypotxdrepow Hy elev, ‘‘ quamvis forte 
rudior loqui videar.” Libanius, the imitator of the Attic idiom, on 
this account adds before odd’ oriovy the softening we elzety. 
Apol, p.8. The courage and intrepidity of Socrates before the 
Thirty is often mentioned. Seneca Epist. 28: ‘‘ Triginta tyranni 
Socratem circumsteterunt, nec potuerunt animum ejus infringere.” 
Diog. II. 24: "Hy 62 (Zwxpdrnc) Snpoxparude, we SiAoy Ex re 
Tow pn) ElEae rotcg wepi Kperiay x. 7. X. 
2 Plat. Epist. VII. ad Dionis propinquos. 
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they wished in general to have as many of the citizens 
as possible accessary to their crimes. When he declared 
that he would never assist them in any unjust act, 
Charicles said: ‘ Dost thou indeed wish to be at liberty 
to say what thou pleasest, and not suffer anything at ail 
for it?” ‘I am willing to suffer any calamity,’ said 
Socrates, “‘but I will not do wrong to any one.” Chari- 
cles was silent, and his associates looked at each other. 

According to Diodorus, Socrates undertook the de- 
fence of Theramenes, a man of a very equivocal character.! 
This account has been copied by other writers, but is 
not established on sufficient historical evidence being 
mentioned neither by Plato, by Xenophon, nor any 
other contemporary writer.? 

Theramenes was himself one of the’ thirty tyrants. 
When he was sent on an embassy by his fellow-citizeng, 
who had placed great confidence in him, to enter mto 


1 Diod. Sic. XIV. 5. Aristotle, Cicero, and Diodorus, speak 
of Theramenes in the highest terms. Aristotle (in Plutarch, ITT. 
p- 337.) and Cicero, who seem to have been prejudiced in his 
favour by the constancy with which he suffered death, declare 
him to have been the best citizen of Athens. Cicero (Tuscul, I. 
40.) speaks in terms of the highest admiration of his courage 
during his execution, and ranks him with Socrates; Diodorus 
(I. p. 640 foll. edit. Wesseling.) describes him as a very superior 
man. But from the records of history we must consider him as 
a weak, mean, vain, and selfish person. See Thucyd. VIII. 68 
foll.; Lysias (edit. Markland), p. 210 & 215.; and Xenoph. 
Helien. II. 2 & 3. We are informed by the latter that he was 
nick-named K6d@opyoc, a word expressive of the fickleness of his 
character. See Weiske on this passage. 

? Among the writers of a later time, the author of the biogra- 
phies of the ten orators, ascribes the defence of Theramenes to 
Isocrates, p. 836. F. 
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negotiations with Lysander, he abused his trust, and 
was the first who proposed to change the democracy 
-to an oligarchy. He himself named ten of the Thirty ; 
and lived on terms of intimate friendship with Critias, 
the most cruel of those tyrants. But the characters of 
these men were too different, to allow their friendship 
to be of long duration. Critias, a man of energetic 
character, never lost sight of the object which his im- 
agination represented to him as desirable, and at the 
same time employed every means in his power which 
might enable him to gain his ends. Theramenes also 
wished to distinguish himself, but in the choice of his 
means, though little concerned about morality, he dis- 
played great anxiety for his personal safety. The 
violent measures of Critias and his colleagues appeared 
to him too dangerous, and he proposed to elect a number 
of citizens, who might take a part in the business of the 
government and check the cruelties of the Thirty. But 
the Thirty were little disposed, to relinquish the power 
which they had obtained with difficulty, and had pre- 
served with so much cruelty and bloodshed ; and they 
resolved to rid themselves of one who might prove a 
powerful enemy to their designs. Critias accordingly 
accused -S90é65° before the council ; and Theramenes 
defended himself in a manner, which made a very 
favourable impression on the council ; but Critias, seeing 
that he could not depend upon the assistance of the 
council, condemned him to death, with the consent of 
his colleagues, without even putting the question to the 
vote as to his condemnation or acquittal. Theramenes 


f 
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flew to the altar of Vesta; and Socrates, Diodorus says, 
undertook his defence. Supported by two other citizens, 
he used every exertion to save him, until Theramenes en- 
treated him to desist from an undertaking, which was as 
dangerous for him, as it was useless to himself. The- 
ramenes after this, drank the poisoned cup with great 
composure and serenity. 

If Socrates actually undertook the defence of The- 
. Tamenes, it was unquestionably a noble action ; as the 
reason for which the Thirty punished their colleague, and 
the manner in which it was done, were equally detestable. 
Plato’s silence respecting this occurrencemay be accounted 
for; as in his seventh letter he evidently avoids every 
opportunity of speaking of Critias, who was his kins- 
man! on his mother’s side. But perhaps Plato as well 
as Xenophon may have considered Theramenes unworthy 
of the defence of Socrates, and on that account passed 
over it in silence. However, the works from which 
Diodorus compiled his history, especially where he 
does not mention his authorities, are not entitled to so 
much confidence as to justify us in having recourse to 
these hypotheses. It seems also contrary to the cha- 
racter of Socrates, that he should have been deterred by 
the representations of Theramenes, that his exertions 
would be fruitless and dangerous to himself; for Socra- 
tes did not easily desist from a resolution once taken up, 
as he cared little about personal danger, unless he was 
restrained by his genius. 


1 Diogenes, III. 2. 
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CHAPTER VI. —- 


WE now come to the most interesting period in the life 
of Socrates; his accusation, defence, condemnation, and 
execution. We know that all this took place a few 
years after the abolition of the oligarchy by Thrasybulus, 
in the year 400, or according to others, 399 B.c. Any- 
tus, Lycon and Meletus brought the accusation in a writ, 
(a4vrwpoola) before the tribunal of the people, charging 
him with introducing new divinities and corrupting the 


1 That it was the tribunal of the people, or the court of the 
Heliastee (7Atacrai), or Dicastee (Accagrai), by which Socrates 
was condemned, has been proved by Bougainville, in his essay, . 
‘¢ On the priests’ of Athens,’’ in the Memoires de I’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, and by Meiners in his Gesch. d. 
Wiss. vol. ii. p. 482, against Meursius, who thought that Socra- 
tes had been condemned by the Areopagus. This usual supposi- 
tion is also advocated by Patter and Stollberg in the remarks on 
the Apology. But Bougainville’s arguments for substituting the 
Heliastee seem to be convincing. The Heliaste were elected from 
the whole body of the people without any regard to the different 
classes, and received a pay for their services. Their name arose 
from the circumstance of their assembling immediately after sun- 
rise, andin a sunny place. [This etymology is too absurd to need 
any refutation. ‘HAcaia, the name of the place where the 'H\za- 
orai ussembled, is another form of aAin (an assembly), a word 
which frequently occurs in Herodotus. —It is also connected with 
aAne, and adiZopat.— Ep.] 
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young; Anytus, on behalf of the demagogues, Lycon 
on behalf of the orators, and Meletus on behalf of the 
poets.1 Socrates was sentenced to death. The circum- 
stances of the trial are sufficiently known, and are ac- 
curately explained by Tychsen in the Bibliothek fir 
alte Literatur und Kunst.2_ But the real causes of the 
condemnation of Socrates are not yet accurately ascer- 
tained ; and for this reason, as well as on account of the 
light which they must throw on his character, the whole 
particulars of his trial seem to require careful exami- 
nation. He is generally considered as a victim of the 
intrigues and hatred of his enemies, especially of the 
sophists ; and in modern times, his death has sometimes 
been represented as a well-deserved punishment for his 
anti-democratical and revolutionary ideas, 

Both these views, however, take only one side of the 
question, and I am convinced, that several causes must 
be taken together in order to judge impartially and 
to account satisfactorily for the condemnation of So- 
crates. OO 

The causes which led to his condemnation appear to 
be of two kinds, partly direct and partly indirect. I 
call those indirect causes which led to the accusation of 
Socrates, and those direct which, independent of the 
points contained in the accusation, disposed the judges 
to pronounce the sentence of death. . 

The indirect causes will easily be seen, as soon as we 
have obtained a clear insight into the character of the 


1 Plat. Apol.c. X. Diog. Laert. IT. 39. 
2 Part I. and II. Gottingen, 1786 and 87. 
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persons who accused him. Meletus! who first laid the 
charge before the second archon, who bore the title of 
king, and before whose tribunal all religious affairs were 
brought—was the most insignificant of all, and perhaps 
only an instrument in the hands of the two other power- 
ful accusers. He was a young tragic poet, who, how- 
ever, did not sacrifice to the tragic muse with the best 
success. His memory as a poet has only been preserved 
from entire oblivion by the ridicule of Aristophanes. * 
It was because Socrates valued true poetry so highly, 
that he was a great friend of Euripides, and whenever 
one of his pieces was performed, he went to the theatre ;° 
nay eyen in his old age, and during the thirty days 
which elapsed between his condemnation and execution, 
he composed poems himself; but he could not bear that 
those, who possessed none of the true spirit of poetry, 


should obtrude their poems on public attention. Such 


persons, therefore, often had to sustain the nidicule of 
Socrates; and it is therefore not to be wondered at, that 
@ vain young man feeling himself hurt. by the remarks 
of our philosopher, should seize on the first opportunity 
of gratifying his desire for revenge. To this, however, 
another reason may be added; Meletus had been one of 
the four who, had, at the command of the Thirty, 
brought Leon of Salamis to Athens.* Socrates having 
refused obedience to this command, and declared it an 


1 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. 9. 

? Aristoph. Ran. 1337 et Schol. ibid. 

3 #lian, Var. Hist. Il. 13. 

* Andocides, de Myster. p. 12 and 34 edit. Steph. 
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act of injustice to which he could not be accessary, must 
have increased the enmity of Meletus. Libanius! besides, 
describes him as a venal accuser, who for a drachma 
would accuse any one, whether he knew him or not. 
To this report, however, we cannot attach any great 
importance, as we are ignorant of the source from which 
it was derived. 

Lycon was a public orator. We know that, ac- 
cording to a law of Solon, ten persons were elected to 
this office; whose duty was to advise the people and 
to maintain public justice. But these orators were very 
often individuals, who entirely neglected their high 
calling; and merely attended to their own private in- 
terests, and persecuted the most honest persons, when- 
ever their personal advantage required it. Can we 
wonder that the name of an orator should be despised 
by every honest man? Can we wonder that a man 
like Socrates, whose ‘whole heart was benevolence to- 
wards mankind, should hate these corrupters of morality 
and often censure their conduct in the strongest terms, 
when they hurried the people into the most unjust and 
revolting actions? On the other hand what was more 
natural than that Socrates should render these men his 
bitterest enemies, who became the more dangerous, as 
they scrupled not to employ any means to get rid of 
such a troublesome censor of their conduct.® 

Anytus was the most powerful among the accusers of 


1 Apolog. edit. Reiske, p. 11 and 51. 
2 IIponroipace 0¢ ravra Abcwy 6 Onpaywyoc, says Diogenes, 
II. 38. 
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Socrates ; whence the latter in an expressive manner is 
called by Horace! Anyti reus. Plato in his seventh 
letter ranks him with Lycon, among the most influential 
citizens. He had been driven into exile by the Thirty ; 
and from this circumstance alone he would have been an 
interesting personage to his fellow-citizens, after the 
restoration of the democratical government. But his 
influence as a demagogue and a statesman must have 
been still more increased, since he himself had co- 
operated with Thrasybulus in expelling the Thirty.* 
He carried on the business of a tanner, whereby he 
acquired great importance; for after the changes intro- 
duced by Cleisthenes into the constitution of Solon, every 
tradesman or artizan could rise to the highest honours 
of the state. Socrates often censured the principle, that 
people totally ignorant of the constitution and of public 
business, should have an influence in the management 
of state-affairs. His examples were often derived from 
artizans. ‘Thou must,” said Critias in the above 
mentioned conversation between himself, Charicles and 
Socrates,> “no longer speak of shoemakers and other 
artizans, for I indeed think that they are tired of thy 
foolish talk, by which their trade has become so no- 
torious.” In the Meno of Plato, Socrates expresses a 
doubt as to whether a son could be taught virtue by his 
parents ; and uses the example of shoemakers and other 
artizans, who, according to his view, are themselves 


1 Sat. II. 4. 3. 
_ ® Xenoph. Hellen. I. 3. 
3 Xenoph, Mem. I. 2. 37. 
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ignorant of virtue. Hencé the multitude were not much 
disposed in his favour, and Anytus in the Meno declares, 
that he would avail himself of the influence which he 
possessed, to make Socrates repent of his expressions. 
But there were causes still more personal, which drew 
down upon Socrates the hatred of Anytus. The latter 
had entrusted two of his sons to the instructions of 
Socrates with the intention of educating them as orators, 
which was the principal way to authority and wealth in 
Athens at that time. In one of these young men Socra- 
tes observed superior talents, which might raise him to 
something better than the profession of his father, and 
he told him, that he must give up the trade of his father 
and pursue a higher course.! This exceedingly offended 
the vanity of a man, who, as a member of the popular 
assembly, wished to be thought a very important 
personage. The account of Libanius® is therefore in 
itself not very improbable when he says, that Anytus 
after having accused Socrates, promised him, that he 
would desist from his accusation, if the latter would no 
longer mention tanners, shoemakers, &c., and that So- 
crates refused the proposal; but we cannot place much 
reliance on this account, since we are ignorant of the 
source from which Libanius derived it, and know besides 


1’ Xenoph. Apolog. § 29. Although this Apology iri its present 
form was not written by Xenophon, it appears to express his 
views ; the greater part of it, at least, is a compilation from the 
Memorabilia. 

? The author of the seventh of the Socratic letters, p. 30, says: 
Ildg av ody, & Hevopar, ry prapiay rod Bupoodébou 'Avébrov 
Ypaporpe kai rd Opdoog avrov; 
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that he composed his Apology of Socrates, merely as an 
exercise in rhetoric, and was probably not much con- 
eerned about historical truth. 

But there was yet another reason, for which Anytus 
had a personal hatred to Socrates. Anytus entertained 
an impure love for Alcibiades ; who refused, however, 
to yield to his wishes.1 It was the jealousy of dis- 
appointment, that inflanted Anytus with hatred against 
Socrates, who loved Alcibiades most fondly ; though 
Wwe are in no ways authorised to suppose that he re- 
garded him with that unnatural feeling with which it 
has often been attempted to pollute his reputation. 
These remarks sufficiently characterize Anytus. What- 
ever brilliant qualities the popular party in the first 
enthusiasm of freedom may have attributed to him, and 
although they may have considered him as being next. 
to Thrasybulus, the liberator of their country from the 
yoke of the Thirty, he was still nothing more than ani 
ambitious sensualist. This judgement is confirmed by 
several other things which are recorded of him. Thus 
Aristotle? and Plutarch’ relate that he was the first who 
bnbed the judges at Athens, when he was charged of 
having been guilty of treachery at Pylos, at the end of 
the Peloponnesian war.‘ 

After this short sketch of the characters of his accusers, 


' Compare Plutarch, in the life of Alcibiades, c.4. See also 
what Atheneeus (XVI. p. 534. E.) says respecting the sensuality 
of Anytus. 

* In Harpocration, under dexdZwy. 

* Life of Coriolanus, c..14. 

* Compare Diod. Sic. XIII. 64. 
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it will be easier to discover the true causes of the ac- 
cusation of Socrates; for at first sight it is surprising, 
that so many other Greek philosophers, though they 

j gave much greater offence to the popular religion, were 
yet allowed to live at Athens free from persecution ; and 
that such a violent accusation should have been raised 
against Socrates alone. LEpicurus, for instance, died in 
the seventy-first year of his age, highly lamented by his 
disciples without having ever been accused on account 
of his religious opinions.1 The causes, which led to the 
accusation of Socrates, may be fairly classed under four 
divisions which will form the subject of the following 
chapter, 


1 [The assertion of Wiggers that Greek philosophers, who gave 
offence to the popular. religion, were allowed to live at Athens free 
from persecution, is contrary to all historical evidence. Although 
sceptical opinions on religion had for many years previous to the 
death of Socrates made considerable progress among the upper 
classes at Athens, it is nevertheless certain that the lower orders 
were strongly attached to the popular religion, and highly re- 
sented any attempts which were made to question its truth. 
Anaxagoras was compelled to leave Athens, notwithstanding the 
powerful support of Pericles, on account of his religious opinions ; 
and Diagoras of Melos was proscribed at Athens on account of 
his impiety, and a reward offered to any one who should either 
kill him, or bring him to justice. Protagoras, also, was accused 
and condemned to death for having read a work, at Athens, on 
the nature of the gods, in which he declared that he was unable to 
determine whether the gods existed or not. He escaped, how- 
ever; but the book was publicly burnt, and all who possessed 
copies were ordered to give them up. — Ep.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1. Every great man, especially under a democratical go- 


vernment and in a period of moral corruption, excites the 


envy of others; for it is the fate of the truly great to be en- . 


vied by those who feel their own comparative inferiority. 
Even a superficial knowledge of the human heart shows 
how much we are inclined to envy those we cannot equal. 
Who does not remember the answer which that citizen 
of Athens gave to Aristides, when the latter asked him 
why he voted against him! If such a man be dis- 
tinguished by his talents, others endeavour to degrade 
him, or if they do justice to his genius, speak in a dero- 
gatory manner of his feelings. But should he be a man 
distinguished by unusual moral goodness, by rare qualities 


of heart, and by a high enthusiasm for virtue and mo-. 


rality, he is still more in danger of being misunderstood 
by his contemporaries; for there are always persons 
mean enough to suppose, because their own hearts can- 
not comprehend such virtues, that the low objects of 
vanity and selfishness influence the actions and the noble 
philanthropic views of the man of superior morality, 
and ready enough to stigmatize the teachers and bene- 
factors of mankind, as corruptors of the people and 
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seducers of the young. This must be the case principally 
in democratical states. The more numerous the relations 
and combinations in a state, and the more various the 
conflicts of the parties with each other, the less can a 
man be tolerated, who rises by his superior talents and 
virtues above the ordinary class of men. Ina monarchical 
state in which his influence is not so great, and the 
various conflicts of different powers are not so numerous, 
he may live, if not more honoured, at any rate more 
peaceably. But the greater the immorality of the 
icitizens in a democratical state, the less likely is a man 
of great moral excellence to be tolerated. The contrast 
between him and their own corruption is a sufficient 
reason to excite against him their hatred and persecution. 
Socrates was one of these superior beings, who are born 
‘not only to enlighten his own age, but mankind in 
general. Virtue and humanity had descended upon 
him in their sublime purity, and had excited his un- 
bounded veneration. Could he be otherwide than 
offensive to the wise and the learned of his age, to the 
narrow-minded quibbling sophists, the selfish dema- 
gogues and the conceited poetasters? Hence Socrates 
* himself in Plato's Apology mentions the hatred of the 
multitude as the cause of his fate. 

Socrates always lived under a democratical form of 
government,? with the exception of the eight months, 
during which the Thirty possessed the supreme power. 

1 C. XVI. 


? [An oligarchical form of government was established for a 
short time in B.c. 411. — Ep.] 
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In his intercourse, as a teacher of the people, with the 
orators, sophists, poets, &c., he frequently offended them, 
and sometimes injured their interests. He lived, more- 
over, Im a corrupt period. Aristophanes, Plato, the 
author of the Axiochus, and other contemporary writers, 
describe the Athenian people as inconstant and frivolous; 
of a cruel disposition, ungrateful to those who deserved 
well of their country, and jealous of men who were 
distinguished by their virtue and- superior qualities.1 
During the dazzling sway of Pericles,? or perhaps more 


' Aristoph. Equit. v. 40; Plat. Gorg. p. 521. C. foll; Azio- 
chus,c. XIII. Ajjpog dydptoroy, apixopoy, wpdy, Bacxavoy, 
aralsevroyv, wo avy cuvnparvicpivoy ix avyxdddwvog SyAou Kai 
Biaiwy grudpwr. 6 d& rodrw mpocerarpilopevoc, aOwrepoc 
paxoy. To this state of things must also be referred the passage 
of Pliny, in which the picture of Parrhasius is mentioned (Hist. 
Nat. XXV. 10.): ‘ Ajpoy Atheniensium pinxit argumento in- 
_ genioso: volebat namque varium, iracundum, injustum, incon- 
stantem ; eundem inexorabilem, clementem, misericordem, excel- 
sum, gloriosum, humilem, ferocem fugacemque et omnia pariter 
ostendere.”’ 

? It cannot be denied that the government of Pericles was, in 
many respects, far from beneficial to the Athenians. He was an 
ambitious man, and by this disposition he was hurried into many 
aetions injurious to his country. The diminution of the power of 
the Areopagus, to which Solon had wisely assigned an extensive 
sphere of action, is wholly unpardonable. On the other hand, 
we should undoubtedly be going too far, if we should credit all 
the assertions of the comic poets, which are partly repeated by. 
Diodorus and Plutarch, and attribute the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to the intrigues by which Pericles endeavoured to 
escape the necessity of accounting for the treasury of the allies, 
which he had lavished on magnificent buildings. This opinion, 
though very generally maintained, and usually adopted in histori- 
cal manuals, cannot be supported by any authentic testimony. 
Diodorus (XII. p. 503 — 505.) and Plutarch (Pericles, I. p. 647 


B . 
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properly speaking, of Aspasia, who had, it is true, done 
very much to diffuse a taste for the fine arts, vices of 
every description had gained the ascendancy. During 
the Peloponnesian war, the neglect of all moral and 
religious cultivation had kept pace with the decay of 
external worship; the spirit of the times had taken a 
sophistical tendency, and selfishness had so evidently 
become the motive to action, that even Athenian em- 
bassadors unblushingly declared to the Spartans and 
Melians, that it was lawful and right for the better and 
, stronger to oppress and rule over the weak and helpless, 
asserting that not only all tribes of animals, but whole 
cities and nations acted according to this principle... It 
was a very common opinion that after death the soul 
ceased to exist ; the religious phantoms of a future state 
were laughed at by an age so full of conceit, that nothing 
but a conscience disturbed in the last moments of life, 
could excite an apprehension, lest those ridiculed phan- 
toms might still not be wholly fictitious.2 But it is 


foll.) might be mentioned as authorities, but it is evident that 
they have only copied the comic poets, without being much con- 
cerned about historical truth. Besides, their authority is little, 
compared with that of Thucydides, the impartial adversary of Peri- 
cles, who declares the desire to extend the power of Athens, and 
to humble the Spartans, to have been the true causes of the war. 
(1. 23. 24. 56 and 88, and II. 1. Compare Wyttenbach’s review 
of the Lectiones Andocidee of Sluiter in the Biblioth. Crit. 
vol, iii, P. iii. p. 79.) 

? Thucyd. I. 76; V. 105. 

2 Plat. Phad. and de Republ. VI. That free-thinking at that 
time generally prevailed, is evident from the tenth book de Legi- 
bus. These principles were chiefly and eagerly adopted by young 
people, who made such an application of the astronomical hypo- 
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obvious how completely every seed of virtue must have 
been crushed by the government of such corrupt men as 
the thirty tyrants. 1 


theses of Anaxagoras, that they not only denied the divinity of 
the stars, but at the same time hazarded the assertion, that the 
gods being changed into the dust of the earth, were unconcerned 
about human affairs. 

1 (Those persons, however, who are disposed to join in the 
common declamations against the vices of the Athenian con- 
stitution, would do well to weigh the following just and elo- 
quent remarks of Niebuhr, before they pronounce an opinion. 
‘* Evil without end, may be spoken of the Athenian constitution, 
and with truth ; but the common-place, stale declamation of its 
revilers would be in a great measure silenced, if a man qualified 
for the task should avail himself of the advanced state of our in- 
sight into the circumstances of Athens, to show how even there 
the vital principle instinctively produced forms and institutions 
by which, notwithstanding the elements of anarchy contained in 
the constitution, the commonwealth preserved and regulated it- 
self. No people in history has been so much misunderstood, and 
so unjustly condemned as the Athenians: with very few exceptions 
the old charges of faults and misdeeds are continually repeated. 
I should say: God shield us from a constitution like the Athe- 
nian ! were not the age of such states irrevocably gone by, and 
consequently all fear of it in our own case. As it was, it shows 
an unexampled degree of noble-mindedness in the nation, that the 
heated temper of a fluctuating popular assembly, the security 
afforded to individuals of giving a base vote unobserved, produced 
so few reprehensible decrees: and that on the other hand the 
thousangs, among whom the common man had the upper hand, 
eame to resolutions of such self-sacrificing magnanimity and he- 
roism, as few men are capable of except in their most exalted 
mood, even when they have the honour of renowned ancestors to 
maintain as well as their own. 

‘*T will not charge those who declaim about the Athenians as an 
-incurably reckless people, and their republic as hopelessly lost, 
in the time of Plato, with wilful injustice; for they know not 
what they do. But this is a striking instance, how imperfect 
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2. The accusation and trial of Socrates was also in part 
occasioned by the hatred which the sophists bore to- 
wards him, and by the freedom with which he always 
expressed his opinions. How revolting must it have 
been to a man of correct habits of thinking, that persons as- 
suming the venerable appellation of the wise, should have 


knowledge leads to injustice and calumnies; and why does not 
every one ask his conscience whether he is himself capable of 
forming a sober judgment on every case that lies before him? A 
man of candour will hear the answer, in a voice like that of the 
genius of Socrates. Let who will clamour and scoff: for myself, 
should trials be reserved for my old age, and for my children, who 
will certainly have evil days to pass through, I pray only for as 
much self-control, as much temperance in the midst of tempta- 
tion, as much courage in the hour of danger, as much calm per- 
severance in the consciousness of a glorious resolution, which was 
unfortunate in its issue, as was shown by the Athenian people, 
considered as one man: we have nothing to do here with the 
morals of the individuals: but he who as an individual possesses 
such virtues, and withal is guilty of no worse sins in proportion 
than the Athenians, may look forward without uneasiness to his 
last hour. 

‘¢ The antient rhetoricians were a class of babblers ; a school for 
lies and scandal: they fastened many aspersions on nations and 
individuals. So we hear it echoed from one declamation to 
another, among the examples of Athenian ingratitade,—that 
Paches was driven to save himself by his own dagger, from the 
sentence of the popular tribunal. How delighted was I last year, 
to find in a place where no one will look for such a discovery, 
that he was condemned for having violated free women in Mitylene 
at its capture. The Athenians did not suffer his services in this 
expedition, or his merit in averting an alarming danger from them, 
to screen him from punishment. 

‘¢‘ The fathers and brothers who, in the epigraph of the thousand 
citizens who fell as freemen at Cheronea, attested with joy that 
they did not repent of their determination, for the issue was in 
the hands of the Gods, the resolution, the glory of man,—who 
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aimed at confounding the fundamental ideas of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice! The sophists were most 
dangerous men, not only on account of their theoretical 
unbelief, which they indiscreetly preached, but also on 
account of their moral doctrines, which were founded on 
egotism and selfishness, Disinterested virtue, they de- 


conferred a crown of gold on the orator, by whose advice the un- 
fortunate attempt had been made which cost them the lives of their 
kinsmen, without asking whether they were provoking the re- 
sentment of the conqueror,—the people who, when Alexander, 
fresh from the ashes of Thebes, demanded the patriots, refused to 
give them up, and chose rather to await his appearance before 
their walls,—who, while all who flattered or feared Philip warned 
them not to irritate him, condemned citizens to death for buying 
slaves that had fallen into the hands of the Macedonians by the 
capture of Greek cities which had been hostile to Athens ;—the 
people whose needy citizens, though predominant in the assembly, 
renounced the largess which alone afforded them the luxury of 
flesh on a few festivals, though on all other days throughout the 
year they ate nothing but olives, herbs, and onions, with dry 
bread and salt fish,—who made this sacrifice to raise the means of 
arming for the national honour ;—this people commands my whole 
heart and my deepest reverence. And when a great man* turned 
away from this noble and pliable people, though certainly it did 
not appear every day in its holiday clothes and was not free from 
sing and frailties, he incurred a just punishment in the delusion 
which led him to attempt to wash a blackamoor white; to convert 
an incorrigible bad subject like Dionysius, and throngh his means 
to place philosophy on the throne in the sink of Syracusan 
luxury and licentiousness; and in the scarcely less flagrant folly 
of taking an adventurer so deeply tainted with tyranny as Dion, 
for a hero and an ideal. A man who could hope for success in 
this undertaking, and despaired of a people like the Athenians, 
had certainly gone great lengths in straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels.’’—~ Translated by Mr. Thirlwall in the “‘ Philological 
Museum,’’ No. III. p. 494—496.—Ep. ] 


* Plato. 
g 3 
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clared, was folly, and the civil laws were at variance 
with the laws of nature; moderation and temperance 
were enemies to pleasure, and contrary to the precepts 
of good sense.1 Socrates too deeply felt the corruption 
of his age not to oppose its authors in every way, and 
to express his indignation as loudly as possible. ‘Their 
dazzling sophistries he opposed with weapons, which 
must have been very painful to conceited people, who 
loved anything better than the truth. Pretending to 
be a disciple, anxious to learn something, he attentively 
listened to the wisdom which flowed from the lips of 
the sophists ; and perhaps praised it exceedingly, whilst 


‘he lamented his own dullness, and at the same time 


willingly admitted the truth of the greater part of their 
doctrines, and only now and then indulged in a little 
modest question, which they could not refuse to answer 
to an industrious disciple, and which appeared to them 
so insignificant, that it could not contribute in the least 
to refute their assertions. But he went gradually fur- 
ther, and traced things to their ultimate causes, and 
thus extorted from them the confession of their igno- 
rance. He perhaps even followed them as he did Eu- 


, thydemus, until he could engage them, with propriety in 


a conversation which would humble their pride. The 


1 Compare Plato, in the Gorgias, and de Republi. II. The 
beautiful allegory of Prodicus, ‘‘ Hercules at the cross-way,’’ 
which has acquired such celebrity, and perhaps owes its perfec- 
tion to Xenophon, at least as far as its form is concerned, was 
only a declamation, and probably belonged to those show-speeches 
which this sophist delivered in the cities of Greece. Philostr. de 
vit. Sophist. p. 482 foll. 
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method of examining and refuting (ferdZew and édéy- 
xetv according to the expression of the Socratic philoso- 
phers), with which his disciples, imitating their teacher, 
tried every one who gloried in his wisdom, was still 
more disagreeable to the sophists.. But the indignation 
of those who had been tested in this manner did not fall 
on the disciples, but on Socrates himself, as he asserts in 
the Apology.1 It cannot be denied that the sophists, 
who before enjoyed a high degree of estimation, were 
deprived by Socrates of a considerable portion of their. 
influence in Greece, and especially at Athens. And in 
revenge they did every thing to degrade him in the eyes 
of his fellow-citizens, and to prove that the real motives 
of his actions were bad. “ He seduces the young, and 
introduces new gods: ?— these were the hateful ca- 
lumnies by which they attempted to injure his re- 
putation with the people, and which were faithfully 
repeated by Meletus in his accusation ; — calumnies 
which must have represented Socrates to the people in a 
more odious light, as the constitution of Athens was 
intimately connected with its religion, and the interest 
of the one was necessarily involved in that of the 
other. 


' But in general it was by too freely expressing what 


1C. X. 

* Xenoph. Mem. 1. 2. § 49: Swxpdrng rove rarépac rporn- 
AakiZery ididacke: a charge which had been brought against 
Socrates by Aristophanes. Excellent remarks on the ironical 
manner in which Socrates treated the sophists, are found in 
Reinhard’s essay: De Methodo Socratica, in the first vol. of his 
Opuscul. Academ., edited by Pélitz. Lipsie, 1808. 
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he thought, that Socrates made enemies, and brought on 
his accusation. He not only combated the fallacies and 
the perversity of the sophists, but every kind of vice and 
folly, and called them by their true names; he attacked 
every error, and that the more zealously, the closer it 
was connected with morality. Thus not only sophists, 
but poets, orators and demagogues, soothsayers and 
priests, became his enemies. He despised the comic poets 
who delighted the multitude a TIS SEpEING oF morality 7 
and ets and sophistical o elt the sting of 
hisirony. ‘The demagogues hated him because he was 
the opponent of their teachers, the sophists, from whom 
many among them had learnt the art of deceiving the 
| people. What could indeed be more absurd in the eyes 
of reason, than that persons totally ignorant of the con- 
stitution and public business, such as artizans, tanners, 
shoemakers, &c., should have an influence on the con- 
duct of public affairs? These he made the objecta of 
his satire, and exposed the absurdity of their pretensions. 
Socrates had, besides, a prejudice against mechanical 
arts, which he sometimes expressed too indiscreetly and 
offensively. Thus he says to Critobulus:1! ‘“ Mechani- 
cal arts are despised, and indeed it is not with injustice 
that they are little valued by states; for they are in- 
jurious to the bodies of the workmen as well as to the 
superintendents, since they render it necessary for them 
to sit, and to remain constantly in-doors; and many of 
them pass all the day near the fire. And whenever the 
body is languid, the mind loses its energy. Besides 
1 Xenophon, Giconom. IV. 2. 
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those arts allow us no time to devote to our friends and 
to the state, so that such people are little useful to their 
friends, and bad protectors of their country. Nay in 
some, principally in warlike states, no citizen is allowed 
to’ pursue mechanical arts.” 

Even the tyranny of the Thirty, as we have seen, did 
not escape the satire of Socrates. The priests too, as 
we know from the Euthyphron of Plato, were obliged 
to hear from his lips the truth that their ideas of divine 
worship were totally erroneous.4 It is natural enough, 
that Socrates should have made a number of individuals 
his enemies by these free expressions, and especially by 
interfering with the interests of the priests, who de- 


1 That poets were allowed to express themselves freely on reli- 
gious subjects, and that philosophers were deprived of this privi- 
lege, may be accounted for in the following way. Poets wrote for 
the sake of amusement; a little freedom was easily granted to them, 
provided they made the people laugh; but the words of a philoso- ° 
pher had a more serious tendency. Besides, we know that dramatic 
representations originated in the festival of Dionysus, which was 
solemnised as licentiously as the Bacchanalia of the Romans. On 
the other hand, a distinction must be drawn between political 
réligion, i. e. that which being intimately connected with the con- 
stitution was observed in public festivals and ceremonies, and the 
monstrous mass of fables concerning the origin and history of the 
gods; for at Athens religious belief was unconnected with public 
worship. With regard to mythological stories, the Greeks were 
allowed to express themselves as freely as they liked, provided they 
did not attack the mysteries, or doubt the existence of the gods. 
Proofs of this we find not only in the comic writers, but in the 
most celebrated tragic poets, as A‘schylus, and Euripides, and in 
the history -of Alcibiades. But it is surprising that Xenophanes 
in Magna Grecia was allowed to express himself so freely on the 
state-religion, whilst philosophical opinions much less connected 
with religion proved so dangerous to Anaxagoras at Athens. 


a 
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manded the greatest submission, as their religious sys- 
tem did not bear a free examination. The analogy of 
history and daily experience shows this sufficiently, even 
if we leave out of consideration the facts stated in the 
accusation. 

8. The odious light in which Socrates was repre- 
sented by Aristophanes, created enemies to the former, 
and contributed to his accusation. The assertion founded 
on the report of lian, that Aristophanes had been 
bribed by the enemies of Socrates, especially by Meletus 
and Anytus, to represent him in a ridiculous light, 
though it was in former times almost generally believed, 
is certainly destitute of any historical evidence. Mele- 
tus was a young man when he accused Socrates (véos, 
Babvyéveios, he is called in the Euthyphron of Plato): 
how is it possible that twenty-three years * before that 
time he should have bribed Aristophanes? On the 
first representation of the Clouds, Anytus was only 
fourteen years old, and on good terms with Socratea, as 
we are told by Plato. With our present accurate know- 
ledge of the nature of the so-called old Attic comedy, 


_ We cannot even suppose that Aristophanes was a per- 


sonal enemy of Socrates,’ though he represented him to 


1 Var. Hist. II. 13. 

* The Clouds were performed 423 B. c., on the festival of 
Dionysus. 

° The scholiasts, endeavouring to account for the odious light 
in which Socrates is represented in the Clouds, are of different 
opinions, some ascribing it to the inveterate hatred of the comic 
poets against the philosophers, others to personal jealousy, since 
Socrates had been preferred by king Archelaus to Aristophanes, 
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the Athenian people in the manner we see in the Clouds. 
The manner in which Socrates lived was a subject too 
tempting for a comic poet not to have introduced, though 
he might not have been provoked by any external 
causes. How many truly comical scenes might be de- 
rived from Socrates gazing at one object for twenty-four 
hours, and from the many anecdotes which were told 
of him; in addition to which, we must not forget his 
resemblance to a Silenus, and many other peculiarities 
in his conduct.1_ On the other hand, however, it would 


&c. But all these hypotheses can easily be dispensed with. The 
comic poet took up any subject which did not appear to be wanting 
in comical interest, and made it suit his purpose. Besides, Aris- 
tophanes was not the only one who brought Socrates on the stage. 
Eupolis and Amipsias did the same (see Diog. Laert. II. 18. 
Schol. ad Nub. 96 and 129.), and Socrates shared this fate with’ 
all the distinguished men of his age, Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
Euripides. Thus the Frogs of Aristophanes were a satire upon 
Euripides, and, to a certain extent, upon Aischylus also. These 
comedies gave great delight to the multitude, as they considered it 
an essential part of their democratical liberty to laugh with 
impunity at the most eminent men of the age; even their dema- 
gogues, the adored Pericles and Cleon, were not spared. To 
attack the People was, properly speaking, not allowed, — though 
Aristophanes made occasional exceptions,—for it was sacred; but 
every individual might be brought on the stage by the comic poet. 
Xenoph. De Republica Athen. c. 2. The first archon, whose 
name could not be profaned on the stage, formed the only ex- 
ception. Compare the-Schol. on the Clouds, 1. 32. 

1 Plat. Sympos. p.220.C. ‘‘ Meditating on some subject, he 
ones stopped somewhere, early in-the morning (viz. during the 
expedition against Potideea), and-as he did not succeed in his 
search, he remained in deep thought, standing on the same spot, 
When it had become noon-time, he attracted the attention of the 
people, and one said to another: ‘ Socrates has been standing 
there, on the same spot, thinking about something, from an early 
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be going too far to assert that the ridiculous repre- 
sentation of Socrates had no influence on his fate. Even 
a cursory perusal of the Clouds of Aristophanes must 
convince the reader that every thing is calculated to ex- 
hibit Socrates in an odious light, as seducing the young, 
introducing new gods, and consequently as highly injuri- 
ous to the commonwealth; and it is surprising to see 
these charges, twenty-three years afterwards, repeated 
by Meletus. Socrates himself, in the Apology, says 
that Aristophanes, and his party, were enemies far more 
dangerous to him than his accusers, and that Meletus 
in reality had only repeated the charges of the former. 


hour in the morning.’ In the evening when he was still standing, 
there some of the Ionian soldiers, after supper, took out their car- 
pets, partly to repose on them in the refreshing evening air (for it 
was a summer night), partly to watch whether Socrates would ac- 
tually pass the night in that position. And he actually remained 
standing till day-break, and then addressed his prayers to the 
rising sun, and hastened away.’’—Aul. Gellius, Noct. Att. IT. 1. 
2’Euov ydp modAoi carnyopot yeydvace wpdc vac, says he, 
cai wddat wWoAAd Fon Ern cai obdiy adrnOie Aéyovregr od¢ éyw 
padrAov poBovpar 7} rove audi” Avvroy, xattep! bvrag Kai rovroug 
Secvotc. GAN éxeivor davdrepot, & dvdpec, ot Upwy rode wod- 
Dove éx waldwy wapadapBadvorrec EreOdy re nai rarnydpovy 
iuod oddity ddrnOéc, we Zort Tig Zwepdrnge, copdc avnp, r¢ TE 
periwpa goovriornc, kal ra bd yc dxavra avelnrnkwe, Kai 
roy irre Adyow Kpeirrw wowdy* otros, @ dvdpec 'AOnvaios, 


* A man who investigates all things above and below the earth 
(perewpogpovriornc, is the expression of Aristophanes, ) was an 
atheist, according to the ideas of the Athenian people, for a na- 
tural philosopher and an atheist were synonymous appellations. 
These natural philosophers were also called perewporXicyar. A 
sOphist is a person WHO PIVes to & bad cause the appearance of a 

IO arnt eee 
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Aristophanes and his party, it is true, could not directly 
contribute to the accusation of Socrates, for the times 
were too distant; but they assisted to prejudice the 
minds of the people against our philosopher, and to 
exhibit him not only as an object of ridicule, but as a 
man dangerous to the constitution. This was certainly 
an effect which these calumnies were calculated to pro- 
duce, and in which they wonderfully succeeded. Mele- 


ravTny onuny KaracKceddcavrec, ot Sevol eloi pou rarnyopor ot 
yap dxovorrec nyobyrat rovg ravra Snrovyrec ovdt Geode vopi- 
Secy. ereera elocy ovror ot Karnyopot wodXoi Kai roAdy xpdvoy 
Hon karnyopyxérec, Ere 08 cai by ratry rg mAucig AéyovrTec pos 
tpac, iv 9 y dy pddora émiorsioare, Taide Svrec, Extcor O¢ YoY 
cai pepdxa, arexving ipnuny rarnyopoivrec, awoXoyoupivdy 
obdevéc. “O dt rdvrwy ddoywraroy, bri odd? ra dvépara oldy re 


atréy eidévat cai claeiy, wr2y ef rig nwppdorotds ruyyave 
WY. C. Il. 


proves that “Aristophanes 
did not distin Hocrates | from_t he 80 hists ; apd indcadpragts 
@ met with throughout ‘the Clouds. Thus Socrates in- 


voburthe Cibids, the provecting-deities-eb-the sophists ; Socrates 
teaches how the Adyo¢ dixatog may be conquered by the Abyog 
a&ducog; he makes astronomical researches (to this must be re- 
ferred his soaring in the air in a basket, v. 184 foll.); and he re- 
ceives money for his instructions (v. 98. 99. 113—115. 245. 246.) 
&c. A slight allusion to the sophistry of Socrates we find also in 
the answer of Ischomachus (in Xenoph. Géconom. c. ll. § 25. 
to the question, how Ischomachus was getting on with his law- 
suit: ‘*‘ When it is sufficient,’’ he says, ‘‘for my defence to tell 
the truth, very well; but when I have recourse to lies, dear 
Socrates, I cannot give to the bad cause the appearance of a good 
one.’’ The opinion of those who suppose that Aristophanes had 


been induced by the sophists to abuse Socrates, may be thus satis- 
factorily refuted. 


h 
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tus would perhaps not have ventured to come forth with 
an accusation against Socrates, had not a favourite poet 
of the Athenian people paved the way, and indirectly 
undertaken his accusation. “ Let us go back,” says 
Socrates, in the Apology, “to the commencement, and 
the first charge from which the calumny has arisen, 
relying on which, Meletus has brought the -present 
charge against me.” That the Clouds of Aristophanes 
did not obtain the prize, but a play of Cratinus, who 
contested for it with him and Amipsias, cannot surprise 
us; nor should it lead us to the conclusion, that the 
Clouds of Aristophanes were unfavourably received by 
the Athenians.1 It was not the applause of the people 
which decided the prize, but judges were especially ap- 
pointed for that purpose; who were often biassed by 
opposite motives, and who may have been influenced in 
this instance by circumstances unknown to us.? 

‘! Argum. IT. ad Nubes edit. Herm. says that Alcibiades and 
his party had prevented the success of this piece. Accord- 
ing to Alian’s account (Var. Hist. II. 13.) the people were so 
much pleased with the Clouds of Aristophanes, that they ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ No one but Aristophanes ought to be rewarded with 
the prize.” Aristophanes himself considered it the most perfect 
of his comedies (Nub. v. 522, and Vespe, v. 1039). The account 
of Hlian, however, deserves just as little credit as the anecdote 
which he relates immediately after it, that Socrates knowing that 
he would be the object of bitter satire, was not only present 
during the performance, but that having heard that many stran- 
gers were present, and were inquiring who Socrates was, he came 
forth in the midst of the comedy, and remained standing in a 
place where he could be observed by all, and compared with 
the copy. 


2 [For an account of the Clouds of Aristophanes, see a note at 
the end of this chapter. — Ep. ] 
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4. Socrates was not in favour of a democratical form of 
government: this must also have contributed to his 
accusation. Socrates, like the sages of antiquity in 
general, approved of an aristocracy in the original sense 
of the word, viz. a constitution which entrusted the - 
supreme power to the hands of the best in a moral point 
of view. Socrates was aware how dangerous it is to 
intrust the supreme power to the hands of an uneducated 
populace ; his own experience taught him how easy it 
was for selfish demagogues to gain favour with an in- 


1 An aristocracy, according to the conceptions of the Athe- 
nians before the time of Alexander the Great, was not opposed to 
democracy, but to oligarchy. In an aristocracy the people always 
had great influence, but in an oligarchy they were entirely de- 
prived of it. One of the principal passages relating to this point 
is in the Menexenus of Plato, p. 238. C. Plato there represents 
Socrates as repeating a funeral discourse of Aspasia, in honour of 
those who had died for their country. TodAtreia ydp rpogy) av- 
Opwrwy tori, says Aspasia, car piv dyaQdy, n 68 tvavria 
Kkaxkiy. we ovy iy caddy worreig irpagnoay of rpdcbey Hydy, 
dvayxatoy dnrSoat, os’ jy On Kdxcivoe dyaboil Kai ot viv eloiv, 
@y olde ruyydvovow Syrecg of rereXeuTnxdrec. ‘H ydp air) 
mwodurela wai rére hy cal viv, dpwroxparia, ty 9 vy re woXt- 
revdpeOa kai roy dei ypdvoy t& ixeivov wo rd wodAd. KaNei 62 6 
piv abriy dnuoxpariay, 6 Ot GAO, @ Ay yxaipy. eore d& rg 
adnGelg per’ ebdodiacg mANOave aprorocparia, Bacwwkic piv yap 
del piv elorv’ ovroe 62 rort piv te yivoug, roré 6&8 aiperot: 
éycparic dt rig woXewe Ta wodAd rd TAHOoc, rac dt dpxde 
didwoe cai rd kpdrog rotg dei JdEaow dpioroe elvat, cai obre 
aoOeveig, obre wevig, otre dyvwolg raripwy dmednrarat ovdeig 
ode roig ivayrione reriunrat womep iv EdXatg wéAEoLY, GNAG Ele 
Spoc, 6 Bdkac scopic  aya0dc Elva kparei cai dpyes. Compare 
with this Xenoph. Mem. IV. 6. § 12: ‘‘ Whenever public offices 
* were held by persons who executed the will of the law, Socrates 
considered the government to be an Aristocracy.’’ More argu- 
ments in support of this opinion are given by Luzac. l.c. p. 67. 
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constant multitude, and to carry plans into execution, 
which were often -highly injurious to the whole nation. 
Hence, he frequently spoke in a sarcastic manner of the 
Athenian constitution, and satirised their bean-archons.? 
Socrates said to Charmides, an able young man, who, 
however, was too timid to speak in the public assembly,* 
“Is it the fullers that thou art afraid of, or the shoe- 
makets? the carpenters, or the smiths? the peasants, or 
the merchants, or the higglers whoexchange things in the 
market, and think of nothing else but how they may 
sell at the highest price, what they have bought at the 
lowest ? for of such people the assembly is composed.” 
Still more forcible is the account given by Hlian,? who 
appears to have confounded Charmides with the more 
celebrated Alcibiades: “Thou surely art not afraid of 
that shoemaker?” When Alcibiades denied this, he 


1 Xenoph. Mem. 1,2. §9. The archons were elected by beans: 
white beans were used in voting for a candidate, black ones in 
voting against him. The names of the candidates for the BovrAn 
were put into one vase, and into another an equal number of 
beans, fifty of which were white, the remainder black. Simul- 
taneously with the name of a candidate drawn from one vase, a 
bean was drawn from the other. A white bean accompanying the 
name made the candidate a senator. Hence the expression 
kvapevroi apyovrec for senators. That Socrates was averse to 
the democratical constitution of the Athenians,|is also stated by 
Elian, Var. Hist, 111.17: Sweparye iv ry wey ’AOnvaiwy mort- 
reig ovK 1péoxeto. rupavvicny ydp cal povapyicny éwpa rip 
Snpoxpariay odcay. This sentiment was also maintained by his 
successors. Plato and Xenophon, although differing in their 
principles and opinions on other subjects, agree with each other 
on this point. 

2 Xenoph. Mem, III. 7. § 6. 

3 II. 1. 
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sak: “but perhaps that crier in the market or the 
tent-maker ?” When Alcibiades answered this also in 
the negative, ‘“‘ Well then,” said Socrates, “do not the 
people of. Athens consist of nothing but such persons ? 
and if thou art not afraid of each of them individually, 
thou canst not be afraid of them when they are as- 
sembled.” Even in his Apology he did not conceal his 
-anti-democratical feelings! It is but natural that such 
assertions of our philosopher should have inflamed those 
irritable Athenian democrats, according to whose ideas 
the election of magistrates by lot was the very found- 
ation of their democracy, and that they. should have 
been . strongly inclined to accuse a man who held such 
opinions. 

This anti-democratical-mode of thinking was not 
only thought to be discovered in the. expressions of 
Socrates ; his having educated the cruel tyrant Critias, 
was alleged as an actual proof of it, although Socrates 
had not the slightest share in his tyrannical principles. 
We cannot be surprised that in the accusation of Socrates 
no mention was formally made of Critias and of the 
Thirty Tyrants in general, of Alcibiades, Hipparchus, 
and many others of the oligarchical party, who had been 
more or less intimately connected with Socrates; nor 
can it be maintained that these connections had no in- 
fluence on the accusation. The omission of this very 
important point must be ascribed to the general amnesty 


1C. XIX. O28 ydp gory, Sorig dvOpwrwy owOnoerat obre 
dpiy otre GAAp wANGE oddevi yynolwe évayreovpevog Kai dvaxcw- 
Abwy WOAAG détca nal wapdvopa by ry rode yiyvecBat. 
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which had been proposed by Archinus, and was es- 
tablished after the banishment of the Thirty.! And yet 
Xenophon, the most trustworthy of all the writers who 
has transmitted to us accounts of Socrates, says® that 
the ridicule of Socrates on the election of magistrates by 
lot, his having instructed Critias, and quoted passages 
from the most eminent poets, which bestowed praise on 
tyranny, were the principal articles in the second charge 
_which accused Socrates of seducing the young. The 
account of Xenophon strongly confirms the supposition, 
that the connection between Socrates and Critias, whose 
cruelties were still well remembered by the democratical 
party, must have contributed to his accusation, and is 
indeed very probable, when we only consider the state 
of affairs. A passage of Aschines, the orator, might 
also be adduced to confirm this opinion, but we have 
reason to doubt the veracity of /Eschines, whenever it is 
his object to bring charges against his adversary, Demos-- 
thenes. This passage occurs in the speech against Ti- 
marchus,* which schines delivered before the assembly 
of the people. ‘ You who have put to death Socrates, 
the sophist, whom you knew to have educated Critias, 
one of the Thirty Tyrants who abolished your demo- 
cracy, will you allow yourselves to be moved by the 


1 Plat. Menexen. p. 234. B. 

2 Memorab. I. 2. 

3 Xenophon clearly seeing that he could not refute the first of 
these facts, namely, the ridicule on the cvapevrol, wisely avoids 
mentioning it. 

4 In the third volume of Reiske’s edition of the ‘‘ Oratores 
Greeci,’’ p. 168. 


‘| 
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private interest of an orator like Demosthenes?” The 
name of sophist, which schines must surely have 
known not to have belonged to Socrates, but which 
orators frequently applied to philosophers to express 
their contempt of them, and the mention of Critias, are 
sufficient to prove the intention of /Eschines, who 
wished by these sentiments to hurt the feelings of Demos- 
thenes, a disciple of Plato, and a kinsman of Critias. 


[Tue Croups oF ARISTOPHANES. 


In the Clouds of Aristophanes, which was exhibited s. c. 423, 
Socrates is introduced as the great master of the school of the 
Sophists. A plain, simple citizen of Athens, named Strepsia- 
des, engaged in husbandry, having married into a family of 
distinction, and having contracted debts through the extra- 
vagance of his wife (v. 49. sq. 437. sq. ed. Dindorf) and his 
son’s (Pheidippides) fashionable love of horses, in order to 
defeat the impending suits of his creditors, wishes to place his 
son in a school of philosophy and rhetoric, where he may 
learn the arts of oratory, and of turning right into wrong, in 
order thereby to repair the ills which he had chiefly brought 
upon himself. On the son’s refusal, the father applies in per- 
son to the master of the school, who is named Socrates: by 
him he is solemnly initiated, instructed, and examined, but being 
found too old and stupid to learn, he is dismissed ; upon which, 
after he has given his son some samples of the new philosophy, he 
forces him much against his will into the school: here the young 
man makes such great and rapid progress in learning, that he is 
able to teach his father, who exults at his brilliant success, the 
most extraordinary tricks for the attainment of his object ; but as 
he is now himself enlightened, and has raised himself above con- 
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siderations of right and duty, he denies and scorns in the coarsest 
manner the relation in which he stands both to his father and 
mother ; he defends his new opinions with the refinements of 
sophistry, and retorting upon his father the good lessons he had 
before received from him, pays him in the same coin. Upon this 
the father, cured of his error, in wishing to get rid of his em- 
barrassments by dishonesty and sophistical chicanery, returns to 
take revenge upon the school of that pernicious science and upon 
its master, who is obliged to receive back all the subtle arguments 


and high-flown words, which he had himself made use of, and the 


old man levels the establishment to the ground. 

From this connected view of the story, we see that it is through- 
out directed against that propensity of the Athenians to contro- 
versies and law-suits, which was eminently promoted by their 
practice of getting into debt ; and against the pernicious, sophisti- 
cal and wrangling oratory, which was ever at the service of this 
disposition, in the courts of justice, and particularly in the dis- 
cussion of all public transactions ; and Aristophanes never loses 
an opportunity of combating these two vices. 

Moreover, as the story is set in action by the perverse purpose 
awakened in Strepsiades, as it comes to an end when he is cured, 
and as this change arises from the unexpected and extravagant 
result of the experiment upon Pheidippides, who is to be the instru- 
ment of the father’s design; the school of sophistry in which the 
youth is to be formed, is clearly the hinge on which the whole 
action turns ; for its influence on Pheidippides decides the success 
or failure of the views of Strepsiades, and consequently the issue 
of the story of the drama. 

This, therefore, is the view which we must take of the relation 
of the several parts to each other; namely, that the principal 
character to which the whole refers, is not Socrates, who has 
generally been considered to be so, in consequence of the story 
lingering so long at his shop, and of his being the sufferer at the 
conclusion, but Strepsiades himself; whereas Socrates is the 
intermediate party who is to instruct Pheidippides for the vicious 
purposes of the father ; and this he executes so perfectly, that the 
old gentleman is at first deceived; but he soon reaps fruits, the 


nature of which opens his eyes to his own folly, and to the de-- 


structive tendency of this system of education. 
In ‘‘ The Clouds’’ the poet introduces us to the original source, 
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whence, according to his view, the new-fangled and pernicious 
system of education took its rise, namely, the school of sophis- 
tical eloquence. He represents the Phrontisterion or subtlety 
shop, as its seat and centre of union, this being necessary in a 
dramatic point of view ; and he concentrates in the schoolmaster 
those essential properties of the school, which are to explain his 
purpose, interwoven as they are with others, which belong to the 
real Socrates, under whose name and mask he clothed the dra- 
matic personage. This individual centralization was indispensably 
requisite for the conduct of the drama; and this is the poet’s only 
excuse for representing Socrates within the walls of a school, as 
the philosopher himself was continually moving about in public, a 
contradiction, which has been considered as a convincing proof 
that the whole exhibition, as we have it, could not have been in- 
tended really for him. Aristophanes lays open to us, with the 
colouring, indeed, of a caricature, the whole interior sayings and 
doings of the school; he draws a sketch of the methods and 
means of instruction peculiar to it; and he shews the extent to 
which the mischief has already gone, since the Adyo¢ dixatog is 
unable to defend himself; he points out likewise, what results we 
are to expect from the school, what immediate calamities threaten 
not merely the parents themselves, who were blind enough to en- 
courage such a system of education, but the common-weal also ; 
and finally, what the people ought to do, to annihilate the evil at 
its source. 

*The Socrates in ‘‘ The Clouds’? must not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as an individual, or as the copy of an individual; but as 
the principal personages in Aristophanes are for the most part 
symbolical, he too must be viewed as symbolical, that is, as the 
representative of the school and of its principle. And as we see in 
him a good deal, which answers to the individual, whose name and 
masi¢‘he bears, and much too, which is heterogeneal to him, although 
by means of certain allusions, and the ingenuity of dramatic combi- - 
nation, these two are amalgamated together ; so also in the charac- 
ters of Strepsiades and Pheidippides, many traits which are perfectly 
apposite to the objects which they are intended to typify, are com- 
bined with many which are extravagantly caricatured, and the crea 
tures of poetic fiction. Strepsiades for example, whose name is 
explained by his tendency to evil (v. 1455 comp. v. 88), and by the 
pleasure he takes in distorting right (v. 434), is the representative of 
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the good old time, working out its own destruction by the abandon- 
ment of the laborious, frugal, peasant’s life, by illustrious mar- 
riages, and female influence, by the extravagant life which his son 
leads in consequence of it, and by the debts and lawsuits which 
this occasions, all of which open the door to sophistical eloquence ; 
or if you will, he is the representative of the elder portion of the 
Athenian people, in this dangerous crisis of their affairs. As in 
some other characters of the comedies of Aristophanes, which 
present the people under different aspects, for example, the Demos 
himself in ‘‘ The Knights,’’ and Philocleon in ‘‘ The Wasps,’’ 
there is always a groundwork of truth and honesty, but which is 
alloyed with falsehood, and led into error, and whose cure and 
restoration to a healthy and vigorous state and a right view of 
things, form the end and aim of the dramas; so likewise in 
‘¢ The Clouds,’’ a sickly disposition of the people, the nature and 
bent of which are pourtrayed under the character of Strepsiades, in 
the most lively colours of caricature, is represented as the school, 
in which that personage seeks the means of obtaining the object 
of his desires, but is cured the moment that the full operation of 
those means is unexpectedly brought to light. Pheidippides, on 
the other hand, is the picture of the new or modern times, in the 
young men of fashion just coming out into the world, whose 
struggle with the older generation is pointed out by words of de- 
rision and raillery. The fashionable and chevaleresque passion 
for horses and carriages in the young men of the time, was ac- 
companied by Aadrd (loquaciousness) and her whole train of 
vicious propensities; and yet how much better would it be, 
as Aristophanes implies, to leave the youth to these pursuits, 
and honourably bear up against the lesser evil of the debts, 
which had grown out of them, than that from selfish and dis- 
honest motives encouragement should be given to what was 
calculated to poison the youths in their hearts’ core, and there- 
by to bring disorder into all domestic and political relations ! 
In this sense, when Pheidippides expresses his delight and satis- 
faction with what he had gained from the art of oratory, as it put 
him in a situation to prove that it was right for a son to correct 
his father, Strepsiades retorts upon him in these words :— 

‘‘ Ride on and drive away, ’fore Jove! 1’d rather keep a coach 
and four, than be thus beat and mauled.”’’ 
_ This, then, is the lesson, which Aristophanes would give to his 
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‘contemporaries in Athens, by ‘‘ The Clouds.” If one of the two 
must have its way, let the young men indulge themselves in their 
horses and carriages, however it may distress you ; but check the 
influence of these schools, unless you wish to make a scourge for 
yourself and for the state; exterminate in yourselves that dis- 
honest propensity which entangles you in lawsuits, and which, by 
means of those schools, will make your sons the instruments of 
your ruin! The younger population he strives to deter from the 
same fate by a display of the manners of the school, and of the 
pale faces and enervated limbs which come out of it (v. 102, 504, 
1012, 1171). 

We cannot, therefore, say that the play of ‘‘ The Clouds” is 
pointed at any one definite individual ; but it reproves one general 
and dangerous symptom of the times, in the whole habits and life, 
political and domestic, of the Athenians, developing it in its 
source, in every thing which fostered it, and made it attractive, in 
the instruments by which it was established, and which gave to it 
its pernicious efficiency ; and thus whilst he strictly and logically 
deduces real effects from real causes, as far as this developement 
is concerned, the personages which bear a part in the action, are 
consequently one and all historical. Hence we can very well 
understand the striking references in particular characters to cer- 
tain individuals; and I think it more than probable, that such 
reference is intended, not merely in the personage which bears the 
name of Socrates, but also in that of Pheidippides ; whilst in the 
character of Strepsiades the poet only meant to point to the people 
in general. 

The excessive love of horses exhibited in Pheidippides, and the 
extravagance consequent upon it, the rapid strides too, which he 
makes in readiness of speech, in debauchery, and in selfish arro- 
gance, and the relation in which he stands to Socrates, evidently 
point, without further search, to Alcibiades, in whom we find all 
these features united, on whom all the young men of the higher 
classes of his time pinned their faith, and whom they assisted a 
few years afterwards, in carrying through his political projects. 

In ‘The Clouds,’’ Aristophanes introduces Alcibiades as a 
ready orator and a debauchée, as the fruit of that school, from 
which, as the favourite pupil of Socrates, he seems to have issued, 
in short, as the type of Pheidippides; although all the traits at. 
tributed to the latter are not to be looked for individually in 
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Alcibiades, and although his name does not occur in the course of 
the drama. Moreover, the supposed lineage of Pheidippides, 
whose mother (v. 46) was the niece of a Megacles, the frequent 
mention of that uncle (v. 70, 124, 825), and that of his descent 
from a celebrated ancient lady of the name of Koctipa,' dis- 
tinctly point to Alcibiades, whose mother, Deinomache, was 
herself a daughter of Megacles,? and from whose family the 
Alcmzonide, to which Kootpa belonged, he had inherited his 
strong passion for a well-furnished stable.> This passion is, in- 
deed, brought forward in the care taken by Pheidippides’ mother, 
that the word ixzro¢ should be introduced somehow or other into 
his name ; as in truth it did occur also in ‘Imzapérn,‘ the daugh- 
ter of Hipponicus, and wife of Alcibiades. With all these cir- 
cumstances to point it out, the part of Pheidippides in the play 
could not have failed to remind the Athenians of Alcibiades, who, 
abqut this time, or somewhat ealier, began to neglect, as Isocrates 
says,’ the contests of the gymnasia (and this is an important 
matter in reference to the play of ‘‘ The Clouds’’), and to devote 
himself to those equestrian and charioteering pursuits, to which 
he was indebted for his victory at the Olympic games. The very 
name of Pheidippides, is not a pure invention of Aristophanes ; 
but forms at once a connecting link between the youth himself, and 
that Pheidippus, son of Thessalus,° who was one of the ancestors of 
the Thessalian Aleuade, famous for their breed of horses ; and, at 
the same time, by its final syllables, it keeps up the allusion to 
Alcibiades, who had likewise learned the science of the manége, 
both in riding and driving, in Thessaly; and the same com- 
parison with the Aleuade is implied, which we find also in Saty- 
rus,’ who tells us that Alcibiades spent his time in Thessaly, 


1 'V. 48 and 800. 

? Plut. Alcib. c. 1. 

* Herodot. VI. 121. 

‘ Plut. Alcib. c. 8. .Isocr. Or. de Bigis, p. 509, ed. Bekker. 

* L. c. compare Plut, Alcib. c. 11. 

6 Homer Il. II. 678. 

7 In Atheneeus XII. c. 9, p. 534—6. "Ev Oerradig dé ix- 
worpogay kai nroxay, rév ’ANevaddy ix micwrepog. 
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breeding horses, and driving cars, with more fondness for horse- 
flesh even than the Aleuadee. An allusion, also, to the well 
known infantine rpavd\icpoc of Alcibiades, or his defect in the 
articulation of certain letters,! could not fail to fix the attention 
of the Athenian public to this remarkable personage. If then, 
the actor, who represented Pheidippides, did but imitate slightly 
this rpavAccpéc, in appropriate passages, and if he bore in his 
mask and conduct any resemblance to Alcibiades, there was no 
further occasion whatever for his name; and we need not have 
recourse to the supposition, that his not being mentioned by 
name in the play was owing to any fear of Alcibiades, who did 
not understand such raillery on the part of the comic poets; 
since the other characteristics by which he was designated were 
sufficiently complete and intelligible for comic representation ; 
and the whole was affected with much more freedom and arch 
roguery, than if, in addition to that of Socrates, the name like- 
wise of Alcibiades had crudely destroyed the whole riddle, it being 
already quite piquant enough for a contemporary audience. The 
proof of an allusion in ‘‘ The Clouds’’ to Alcibiades, and to the 
youths who shared in his pursuits and disposition, is confirmed 
also by the second argument prefixed to the play, and by the 
notice it contains, that Alcibiades and his party had prevented the 
first prize being awarded to Aristophanes; from which it is evi- 
dent, even were the fact not probable in itself, that a tendency 
hostile to Alcibiades and his friends was perceived even by the 
antients in this drama. 

It was also about this time that the intimacy between Alcibiades 
and Socrates was at its height, as the flight from Delion took 
place in the winter of the first year of the 89th Olympiad, that is, 
in the year in which ‘“ The Clouds’’ was represented; and the 
share they both had in this engagement, and the assistance which 
Alcibiades gave to Socrates, were manifest proofs of that intimacy. 
Alcibiades also about this time must have been deeply engaged in 
public affairs. 

But the question arises: why did Aristophanes, when he gave 
a name and mask to the master of the school of subtlety, which 


was so foreign to the real Socrates, select the name and mask of 
that very individual ? 


1 Plutarch, Alcib. c. 1. 


i 
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Aristophanes selected Socrates, not only because his whole ex- 
terior, and his mode of life offered a most appropriate mask for 
comic representation ; but also (and this was his chief reason) 
because in these circumstances, as well as in many other points, 
the occupations of Socrates, and his mode of instruction bore a 
great resemblance to those of the natural philosophers and of the 
sophists. The poet thus found abundance of subject-matter, 
which composed a picture suited to his views; namely, to exhibit 
to the public, a master of the school, whence the mischief he 
strove to put down, was working its way into the hearts of the 
Athenian youths. We must also take into our consideration the 
important fact, that several individuals, such as Euripides, Pericles, 
Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias, who supported the modern 
system of education, were in close habits of intimacy with Socra- 
tes, and in part, too, with the natural philosophers and sophists : 
and this helped to give additional relief and light to the portrait of 
the man, who was the centre around which they moved. 

It should be recollected that it was not the object of Aristopha- 
nes to represent Socrates as he appeared to his confidential pupils, 
to Xenophon, to Plato, to Phedo, to Cebes, and others ; but how 
he might be represented to the great mass of the Athenian people, 
that is, how they comprehended and judged him from his outward 
and visible signs ; and how they understood and appreciated the 
usual extravagancies of the comic poets; in short, how it was 
to be managed, that whilst his name, and his mask, carieatured to 
the utmost, were kept together by fundamental affinities, the 
former might appear sufficiently justified, and be not improperly 
placed in connection with individuals, who were displaying before 
the eyes of the public the germs which were developed in Alci- 
biades, and the early results to which they had given birth. But 
as the people saw Socrates for ever and deeply employed, either 
in meditations, like the natural philosophers, ¢povriZey, or like 
the sophists in instructive intercourse with the youth, cogiZecOac, 
as Pericles called it, and as Socrates was frequently engaged in con- 
versation with those sophists, (besides many palpable points of 
resemblance, calculated to mislead even those who observed him 
more closely), it would necessarily follow, that they reckoned him 
one of that community, as Aischines himself does when’ he calls 


? In Timarch. p. 346, ed. Bekker. 
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him a sophist; judging then as they did from outward appear- 
ances, they placed him in the same category with those of his 
associates, whom they knew to be most engaged on the theatre 
of public life. Aristophanes himself seems to have had no other 
notion of Socrates; at least the whole range of his comedy fur- 
nishes us with many characteristic traits perfectly similar to the 
picture we have of him in ‘‘ The Clouds.’’ In ‘‘ The Birds’’ (v. 
1282) the poet expresses by iowxparovy the ideal of a hardy 
-mode of life, and neglect of outward appearances; and in v. 1554 
he represents Socrates, who is there called the unwashed (dXovrog, ) 
as Wuxaywydc, conductor of souls, maker of images, conjurer-up 
of spirits, who is obeyed by the shadowy forms of his scholars, 
amongst whom Cherephon is particularly designated, the same 
who is assailed also in ‘‘ The Clouds,” and on various other occasions 
by the comic poets, as the confidential frignd of his youth. And 
not only in ‘‘ The Clouds,’”’ but in ‘“‘ The Frogs” also, near the 
end, the Socratic dialogues are ridiculed, as solemn twaddle, and 
empty nonsense. Although therefore the chief purpose of Socra- 
tes’ appearance in ‘‘ The Clouds’’ is on account of Alcibiades, who 
is principally aimed at in the character of Pheidippides, and 
though this motive for introducing him necessarily influenced the 
formation of that character, yet it is evident that the picture of 
Socrates and his school, as portrayed in ‘‘ The Clouds,’’ was not 
created by Aristophanes merely for the purposes of this comedy, 
but that he had for his groundwork a definite and decided model. 
—Abridged from Stivern’s essay on ‘‘ The Clouds,” translated by 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton. 

‘‘ There are two points with regard to the conduct of Aristo- 
phanes, which appear to have been placed by recent investigations 
beyond doubt. It may be considered as certain, that he was not 
animated by any personal malevolence towards Socrates, but only 
attacked him as an enemy and corrupter of religion and morals ; 
but on the other hand itis equally well established, that he did not 
merely borrow the name of Socrates for the representative of the 
sophistical school, but designed to point the attention, and to ex- 
cite the feelings of his audience against the real individual. The 
only question which seems to be still open to controversy on this 
subject, concerns the degree in which Aristophanes was acquainted 
with the real character and aims of Socrates, as they are known to 
us from the uniform testimony of his intimate friends and dis- 
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ciples. We find it difficult to adopt the opinion of some modern 
writers who contend that Aristophanes, notwithstanding a perfect 
knowledge of the difference between Socrates and the sophists, 
might still have looked upon him as standing so completely on 
the same ground with them, that one description was applicable 
to them and him. It is true, as we have already observed, that 
the poet would have willingly suppressed all reflection and enquiry 
on many of the subjects, which were discussed both by the sophista 
and by Socrates, as a presumptuous encroachment on the province 
of authority. But it seems ineredible, that if he had known all 
that makes Socrates so admirable and amiable in our eyes, he 
would have assailed him with such vehement bitterness, and that 
he should never have qualified his satire by a single word indica- 
tive of the respect which he must then have felt to be due at least 
to his character and his intentions. But if we suppose what is in 

itself much more consistent with the opinions and pursuits of tel 
comic poet, that he observed the philosopher attentively indeed, | 
but from a distance which permitted no more than a superficial 
acquaintance, we are ten at no loss to understand how he might 
have confounded him with a class of men, with which he had so 
little in common, and why he singled him out to represent them. | 
He probably firat formed his judgment of Socrates by the society 
in which he usually saw him. He may have known that his early 
studies had been directed by Archelaus, the disciple of Anaxagoras ; 
that he had both himself received the instruction of the most em- 
inent sophists, and had induced others to become their hearers : 
that Euripides, who had introduced the sophistical spirit into the 
drama, and Alcibiades who illustrated it most completely in his 
life, were in the number of his most intimate friends. Socrates, 
who never willingly stirred beyond the walls of the city, lived 
almost wholly in public places, which he seldom entered without 
forming a circle round him, and opening some discussion connected 
with the object of his philosophical researches; he readily ao- 
cepted the invitations of his friends, especially when he expected 
to meet learned and inquisitive guests, and probably never failed 
to give a speculative turn to the conversation. Aristophanes 
himself may have been more than once present, as Plato re- 
presents him, on such occasions. But it was universally noto- 
rious, that, whenever Socrates appeared, some subtle disputation 
was likely to ensue; the method by which he drew out and 
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tried the opinions of others, without directly delivering his own, 
and even his professions, — for he commonly described himself as 
a seeker, who had not yet discovered the truth, — might easily 
be mistaken for the suphistical scepticism, which denied the 
possibility of finding it. Aristophanes might also, either imme- 
diately, or through hearsay, have become acquainted with ex- 
pressions and arguments of Socrates, apparently contrary to the 
established religion.’’—Thirlwall’s ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ vol. IV. 
p. 267. 268.—Epb.] - 
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CHAPTER VIII. — 


TuEsE causes sufficiently account for the accusation of 
Socrates ;—but why was it delayed till he had reached 
his seventieth year ? 

“The hatred against Socrates, as an enemy of the de- 
mocracy, did not dare to display itself previous to the 
banishment of Alcibiades, the powerful friend of Socra- 
tes, who still remained his friend even after he had given 
up his intimate acquaintance. Besides this, during the 
Peloponnesian war the attention of the people was en- 
gaged by more important affairs than the accusation of 
Socrates, and his enemies who belonged for the most 
part to the democratical party, had not sufficient in- 
fluence during the government of the Thirty, to at- 
tempt anything against him. On the other hand, the 
Thirty in spite of their own corruption, could not deny 
him their esteem, and they also probably dreaded his 
friends, whose number was not small, and therefore en- 
deavoured, but unsuccessfully, to gain him over to their 
interest, as we have seen in the affair of Leon of Salamis. 
But there was hardly a moment more favourable to the 
accusation of a man suspected of anti-democratic senti- +r 
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mente, than that which the accusers of Socrates actually 


chose, After the recovery of democratical liberty, the 
Athenians still feeling the consequences of the unfortu- 
nate issue of the Peloponnesian war, which their super- 
stition ascribed to the profanation of the mysteries and 
the mutilation of the Hermes-busts by Alcibiades, and 
remembering the horrors with which the government of 
the Thirty Tyrants was branded, became more jealous 
of their constitution than ever, and more inclined to 
punish persons against whom such plausible charges 
could be brought, as those against Socrates, the teacher 
of Critias and Alcibiades. 

But the old charge, so often repeated against philo- 
sophers,* that they introduced new gods and corrupted 
the young, and which was also employed against Socra- 
tes, was not followed by his immediate condemnation. 
We know from the Apology of Plato,’ that Meletus 


' That Socrates was not considered as a friend of the people 
according to the notions of the multitude, we also see from the 
Apology ascribed to Xenophon, in which great pains are taken to 
represent him as a Onporixéc. Compare the Apology of Liba- | 
njus, p. 17: ‘‘ Socrates hated democracy, and would have liked 
to have seen a tyrant at the head of the republic, &c.’’ ‘‘ He is 
an enemy of the people, and persuades his friends to despise 
democracy, — He praised Pisistratus, admired Hippias, honoured 
Hipparchus, and called that period the happiest of the Athenians,” 
&c. These are the charges against which Socrates is defended 
by Libanius. | 

* The accusation of impiety was so comprehensive, that the 
‘greatest and best men, on whom not a shadow of any other crime 
conld fall, were charged with it. The tribunal before which they 
were tried, was not the same at all times, as the cause might be 
pleaded before the Areopagus, the senate, or the Helizea. 

°C. XXY. 
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‘requested the assistance of the party of Anytus and 
Lycon, in order to induce the judges to pronounce the 
preliminary! sentence of guilty. Had Meletus not been 
supported by them, he would, as Socrates himself says, 
have failed in his accusation, and been fined one thou- 
sand drachmas ; for an accuser who failed in obtaining 


' A preliminary sentence; for a proper condemnation in mat- 
ters, which were not considered criminal, only took place after 
a counter-estimate had been made by the defendant; and wherever 
a punishment was stated by the law, it was inflicted according to 
the law, and not left to the discretion of the judges. We find one 
irregularity in the trial of Socrates, for which we can only account 
by supposing that some expressions of Socrates were considered 
by the judges as personally insulting to themselves. But although 
the accuser thought the matter criminal (ripnpa Qavarov, he 
added, according to Diog. II. 40.), yet it was not treated as such 
by the judges. The first estimate of the punishment was made by 
the plaintiff, and this kind of estimating was called riyzay; the 
counter-estimate was made by the defendant, and the terms for it 
were dvririysay, dvrercpacbas (Plat. Apol. C. XXVI. Compare 
Pollux, VIII. 150.), or trorysacBar (Xenoph. Apol. § 23.). 
The positive decision of the punishment was the privilege of the 
judges, and to fix the punishment was called wpocrysay. The 
calculation of votes which Fischer has made, in a remark on the 
passage of Plato, is too artificial; a more simple interpretation, 
which is adopted by Schleiermacher and others, is that the union 
of the party of Anytus and Lycon was required in order to obtain, 
in combination with that of Meletus, a fifth part of the votes. The 
number of the judges in the trial of Socrates is said to have been 

556. 281 voted against him, 275 for him. If Socrates had had 
three votes more in his favour, the numbers would have been 
equal on both sides, and in this case he would have been acquit- 
ted. Tychsen, by correcting Diogenes, endeavours to reconcile 
him with Plato, for they contradict each other with regard to the 
number of votes. He accordingly increases the number of judges 
to 559, of whom 281 condemned, and 278 acquitted him. [For 
an account of the number of judges who were present at the trial 
of Socrates, see note (*) on C. XXV of the Apology, p. 134—Ep.] 
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less than the fifth part of the votes, was fined this sum. 
But even after the preliminary sentence had been pro- 
nounced, it would have been easy for Socrates to 
have given his trial a turn favourable to himself, if he 
had chosen to condescend to those practices, which 
other defendants had recourse to in such cases, and 
which men of the highest character employed. In cases 
which were not criminal, as stated above, a counter-es- 
timate? took place; that is, the defendant was allowed 
to fix on any punishment for himself which he con- 
sidered proper. It was left to Socrates to choose 
between imprisonment ‘for life, exile,’ or a fine. He 
might have escaped with a small fine, which his friends 
had declared themselves willing to collect for him; but 
he rejected this offer, as well as a speech composed by 
Lysias in his defence. ‘My whole life,” he said, 
“‘ forms a defence against the present accusation,” 

When Meletus had accused him of a crime against 


1 Meursius, Lect. Aft. V. 13. Sometimes banishment was in- 
flicted, as we see from the case of A‘schines. 

3 Cic. de Orat. I, 54: Erat Athenis, reo damnato, si fraus 
capitalis non esset, quasi poense sestimatiq: et sententia quam 
judicibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quasi sestimationem 
commeruisset. 

2 In the Crito of Plato, C. XIV. the laws are introduced speak- 
ing thus: ‘‘ Even during thy trial thou wast at liberty to declare 
thyself deserving exile, if thou hadst wished to do so, and with the 
consent of the state thou mightest have done what thou art now 
undertaking against her will. But thou didst even boast, as if thou 
wert not thyself alarmed, thou even didst say that thou wouldst 
prefer death to exile.’ It was the privilege of every Athenian 
citizen to avoid the severity of the laws by a voluntary exile. 
Pollux, VIII, 10. 117. 
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the republic,” says Xenophon!, “he refused doing the 
slightest thing contrary to the laws, although others, in 
opposition to the law, were accustomed to implore the 
compassion of the judges, and to flatter and entreat them, 
which frequently procured their acquittal. On the 
contrary, however easy it might have been for him to 
have been acquitted by the judges, if he had chosen to 
act in the usual manner, he preferred death in conso- 
nance with the laws, to a life maintained by their vio- 
lation.” Instead of trying to make a favourable 
impression upon the judges, he pronounced these proud 
words, “If I must estimate myself according to my 
‘desert, I estimate myself as deserving to be maintained 
‘in the prytaneum at the public expense.”? This was 
the highest honour and was conferred on the prytanes, 
i. e. the fifty senators belonging to the presiding tribe, on 
the conquerors of the Olympian games, on youths whose 
fathers had died in defence of their country, on foreign 
ambassadors, &c., and at the end of his speech he ironi- 
cally adds: “If I had had money, I would have esti- 
mated myself at as high a sum as I should have been 
able to pay, for that would not have injured me; but 
now I cannot do so, for I have nothing, unless you will 
fine me in such a sum, as I can pay. But perhaps I 
might be able to pay a mina of silver: that shall there- 
fore be my estimate. But Plato here, men of Athens, 
and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus are persuad- 
ing me to fine myself thirty mine, and they themselves 


1 Memorad. IV. 4. § 4. 
? Plato Apolog. C. XXVI. 
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are ready to answer for me: that therefore shall be my 
estimate, and they will be satisfactory guarantees for 
this sum.”! Such a proud answer, and the language in 
general which Socrates ‘used,? inflamed all the judges 
against him, and eighty of those who at first had been 
favourably disposed towards him, now voted for his 
death.? The real cause of his condemnation was there- 
fore the noble pride, the ‘‘libera contumacia,” as Cicero* 


1 Apolog. C. XXVIII. The account in the Apology ascribed 
to Xenophon (§ 23.), that Socrates did not fine himself, nor allow 
his friends to do so, because this would have been acknowledging 
his crimes, may be reconciled with the statement of Plato quoted 
above ; for the estimate mentioned by the latter, as appears from 
the whole context, is pronounced in quite an ironical tone; it is in 
reality no estimate. Tychsen doubts the authority of Plato, 
thinking that it was only the intention of Plato to immortalise the 
offer which he and his friends had made to Socrates. But for this 
supposition we have no reason whatever. Tychsen in his account 
of this affair follows Diogenes, who differs from Plato, in as much 
as he states that the estimate of the thirty mine preceded the 
proud assertion that he deserved to be maintained in the Pryta- 
neum. But the authority of Plato is surely more important. 
The source from which Diogenes derived his account, is un- 
known. 

2 Cic, de Orat. 1.54: Socrates in judicio capitis pro se ipse 


dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus videretur | 


esse judicum. 

3 Cic. Ibid: Cujus responso sic judices exarserunt ut capitis 
hominem innocentissimum condemnarent. 

* Cic. Tuscul. I. 24: Socrates nee patronum quesivit ad judi- 
cium capitis, nec judicibus supplex fuit, adhibuitque /ideram 
contumaciam, a magnitudine animi ductam, non a superbia. This 
libera contumacia is expressed by the author of the Apology as- 
cribed to Xenophon by peyaAnyopia. Diog. II. 24. also says of 
him: 7» 6¢ loyupoyywpwy (contumax). We see from the Apo- 
logy of Plato (see also Xenoph. Apol. § 14.) that the judges had 


oo ne, 


oe ames 
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calls it, which he displayed during his trial. He fell, 
properly speaking, as a voluntary victim. It would, 
however, be improper to suppose that the proud lan- 
guage, which he made use of before his judges, pro- 
ceeded wholly and alone from a consciousness of his own 
worth. The reason, for which Socrates did not wish to 
defend himself, and rather did every thing to dispose the 
judges for his condemnation, was of a religious nature, 
as appears from several passages of the Socratic philoso- 
phers.1_ He was not restrained by his demon—this was 
the reason to which he referred the calmness of his mind 
and the omission of all that he might have done for his 
defence. Socrates considered himself as a man destined 


taken it very ill of Socrates that he mentioned the declaration of 
the Delphic god, and that he spoke of a genius by whom he was 
guided. But they were most bitterly enraged by the manner in 
which he estimated his punishment. The author of the Xenoph. 
Apology attributes to Socrates one other expression, which must 
have excited the indignation of the Athenians. Socrates there 
tells them, that Apollo had expressed himself still more strongly 
in favour of Lycurgus, the legislator of the Lacedzemonians (who 
were so much detested by the Athenians), and had declared him 
to be the noblest, justest, and most moral of men. See § 15 
and 16. 

1 Plat. Apol. C. XVII: ‘*‘ Whatever you may think of my con- 
duct and my instructions, I shall change the one as little as the 
other, and I will rather obey the commands of the god who sent 
me as your teacher, than those of men.’’ Xenoph. Memorad. 
IV. 8.5: ‘‘ Dost thou not know,’’ Hermogenes says to Socrates, 
‘that the judges at Athens, when offended by one word, have 
often condemned innocent men to death, and acquitted many 
criminals?’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed, they have; but, by Zeus, dear Her- 
mogenes,’? he answered, “when I was thinking of my defence 
before the judges, my genius opposed and warned iie.’’ Compare 
Xenoph. Ayol. § 4. \ 
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by the deity to be a general instructor of the people, and — 
regarded his death as a sacrifice which was demanded by ° 


the same deity. This is undoubtedly an interesting 
point, but at the same time one that has too frequently 
been overlooked in the life of Socrates. 

Respecting the immediate cause of the condemnation 
of Socrates, we must come to the conclusion, that he did 
not so much fall a victim to the hatred of his enemies, 
as to his religious mode of thinking, combined with a 
strong feeling of his own worth. The indirect causes of 
his death were certainly his accusers, who were actuated 
in a great measure by very ignoble motives; but the 
conduct of the judges, however unjustifiable, is yet ex- 
cusable in many respects. Socrates had certainly ex- 
pressed himself too freely on the constitution ; and he 
must have appeared to the democratic Athenians to have 
seduced the young by such an open avowal of his opi- 
nions, The second point, however, with which Socrates 
was charged, that he did not believe in the gods worship- 
ped by the state, and on which even the hypothesis 
of Anaxagoras concerning the sun and the moon was 
brought to bear, was perfectly unfounded, and is satis- 
factorily refuted by Socrates in his Apology, and by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia. On the other hand, 
however, even the calmest judge could not help being 
prejudiced against him by his pride. He appeared as a 
man who was in no way willing to own his errors, and 
who was consequently incapable of improvement. Death 
is indeed a very severe punishment according to our 
ideas, but it was not so amongst the Athenians, with 
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whom it was considered equal to perpetual exile, and 
was inflicted for crimes of a less serious nature.1 
Socrates was thus condemned to drink the poisoned 
cup. A guarantee was demanded that he might not 
escape from punishment by flight; and Crito became 
answerable for him. According to the form then cus- 
tomary, as it is expressed in Plutarch’s life of Antiphon, 
the sentence must have run thus: “ Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus, of the tribe of Antiochis and the deme of 
Alopece, has been condemned to be surrendered to the 
Eleven.” Zo be surrendered to the Eleven was an 
euphemism of the Attic language instead of, to be con- 
demned to death ; since the Athenians wished to avoid the 
word death, which was considered ominous. The Eleven 
formed a commission, which consisted of the executioner 
and ten individuals, named respectively by each of the 
ten tribes. The superintendence of the prisons was in- 
trusted to them, and they carried into execution the 
sentence of the courts. After the sentence had been 
pronounced and made publickly known by the herald, 
they seized the condemned person; and after ‘putting 


him in fetters, accompanied him to his prison. We must — 


1 The Athenian laws in this respect were very much like the 
English. Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. 62. says: ‘‘ If a man proves to be 
a thief, to have stolen clothings from a bath, to be a pickpocket, 
to have broken through a wall, to have enslaved free citizens, or 
robbed a temple, he is punished with death according to the 
laws.’’ If the value of things stolen in a bath exceeded ten 
_ drachmas, death was inflicted, as is observed by Hindenburg on 
this passage from Demosthenes in Timocrat. 
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suppose that these formalities were likewise observed 
with regard to Socrates. 

After the sentence had been pronounced, Socrates once 
more addressed the judges who had condemned him, and 
with great resignation and intrepidity, spoke of the evil 
which they inflicted upon themselves by his punishment ; 


and to those, who had voted for his acquittal, he spoke | 


upon subjects, which at that moment were of the greatest 
interes$—death and immortality. The last words of 
this address are particularly beautiful, and have found 
in Cicero? an enthusiastic admirer. ‘ However, it is 
time for us to go,—for me to die, for you to live; which 
is the better, is unknown to all except to G 

When Socrates had spoken these words, he went with 
cheerfulness to the prison, where death awaited him. 
‘“‘Magno animo et vultu,” says Seneca,’ “‘carcerem in- 
travit.” He consoled his weeping friends, who followed 
him ; and gently reproached Apollodorus, who uttered 
loud complaints respecting the unjust condemnation of 
his master.$ 


1 Tuscul. I. 41. 

2 Consol. ad Helviam, c. XIV. 

3 The author of the so-called Apology of Xenophon perfectly 
agrees with Plato on these facts, which are in themselves credible 
enough. See Plat. Phedo. The former however adds (§ 29 
foll.) that Socrates said, whilst Anytus passed by: ‘‘ That man is 
perhaps very proud, as if he had performed something very great 
and sublime by having caused my death. Oh, the unhappy man, 
who does not seem to know that he is the conqueror who has 
been active for all futurity in the best and most useful manner ! 
Homer has ascribed to some, who were near the end of their life, 


me 
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_ The next day Socrates would have been executed, 
had not a particular festival, which was then celebrated 
at Athens, postponed it for thirty days. It was the 
time when the Athenians sent to Delos a vessel with 
presents for the oracle of Apollo, as a grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the successful expedition of Theseus against 
the Minotaurus. This great festival was solemnized 
at Athens every year, and from the moment when the 
vessel was adorned with a garland of laurel for jts de- 
parture till the moment of its return, no criminal was 
allowed to be executed. The festival itself called Oewpéa, 
was a kind of propitiation, during which the city was 
purified. The vessel in which the presents were con- 
veyed to Delos, was called Qewpis. As the vessel had 
been crowned the day before the condemnation of Socra- 
tes, the whole interval between this and the return of 
the vessel was at the disposal of Socrates to prepare 
himself for his death. This interval lasted, as we have 
said, thirty days.1 
Although he was confined in irons, Socrates passed 
these thirty days with his usual cheerfulness, in conver- 
sation with his friends, in meditations on his future ex- 


the power of foreseeing the future. Therefore I will also prophecy. 
For a short time I had intercourse with the son of Anytus, and 
he appeared to me to be of rather a strong mind: I therefore say 
that he will not long remain in that servile occupation which his 
father has chosen for him ; but as he has no honest guide, he will 
be led away by some evil propensity, and carry his wickedness to 
a great extent.” A malicious prophecy, and contrary to the well- 
known character of Socrates. 

1 The passages upon which these statements rest, may be found 
in the Crito of Plato, and in Xenoph. Mem. IV. 8. § 2. 
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istence, and on the. history of his past life, as well as 
in attempts at composing verses. ‘During this time 
also,” says Xenophon,! “he lived before the eyes of all 
his friends, in the same manner as in former days; but - 
now his past life was most admired on account of his 
present calmness and cheerfulness of mind.” Among 
the conversations with his friends two are particularly 
interesting, which are preserved by Plato in his Crito 
and Phedo—in the latter not without a considerable 
addition of Plato’s own thoughts. In the Crito he 
treats of the duties of a citizen. Crito, a wealthy 
Athenian and powerful friend of Socrates, came to him 
early one morning; but finding him asleep, he waited 
till he awoke. When he awoke, Crito discovered to 
him a plan of escaping from prison, which he had formed 
in common with his other friends; and informed him 
that every thing was prepared for his escape, and that 
an asylum was provided for him in Thessaly. A lively 
conversation then arose between them, in which Socrates . 
proved to Crito that a citizen is not justified, under any 
circumstances, in escaping from prison. ‘ 
On the day of his death, Socrates had a conversation 
with his friends on the immortality of the soul. The 
arguments adduced in the Pheedo of Plato, are for the most 
part invented by Plato; but the real arguments of Socrates 
_ are probably preserved by Xenophon in the Cyropeedia, 
in the dying speech of Cyrus. 

_ The exercises which Socrates made in poetry, were 
" versifications of a hymn to Apollo, and of some fables of 
- | Mem. IV. 8. § 2. 

k 3 
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ZEsop. Socrates undertook these on account of an 
admonition given him in adream. But the reason for 
his choosing fables of Aisop, was probably that this kind 
of poetry which has such a decided moral tendency, 
particularly agreed with his own inclinations. 

The vessel returned from Delos; the Eleven an- 
nounced to Socrates the hour of his death, and one of 
their executioners was ready to prepare the poisoned 
cup which Socrates was obliged to empty after the sun 
had set. At a very early hour of the day his friends 
had assembled around him in great numbers, and 
Xanthippe with her children was also present. His 
friends were in the deepest distress ; which, according 
to their different characters, was more or less loudly 
expressed. Apollodorus wept aloud, and moved all to 
tears except Socrates. Xanthippe, the violent and 
passionate woman, was inconsolable at the prospect of 
the death of her husband. Without fortune, without 
support, without any consolation, she saw herself and 
. her children, of whom two were still at a tender age, 


1 TloAAakic poe gotrdy rd abrd tvimamoyv, he says (Phdo, 
p. 60. E. foll.), &v ry mwapedOdurt Bip, GAdor’ ty GAA Sper 
garvopevoy, TA adra dé Aéyov, "Q Lweparec, ipn, povoccny wots 
cai toyalov. Kai tyw ty ye ry mpocey ypdvy, Sep Exparroy, 
rovro UxeAapBavoy avro pos wapaxeXedecOal re kai Exemedevey, 
Gemep ob roig Oéover Craxedevopevot, Kai moi otrw rd évbamoy, 
Omeo Exparrov, TovTO éiKeAcvEry, povoLKny Troteiy, we Ptdo- 
gogiag piv ovonc peyiorne povorng, {uov 62 rovro mpdrrovrog. 
vor © dred) re Sinn tyévero cai 4 Tod Oeov éopri Stexwrvé pe 
aroOvnoxey, EOoke yonvat, ci 4pa ToAAdKic pot WpocTrarros TO 
ivomvioy ravryy tiv Onpwdn povoKhy soety py amreOijoas 
air@, ANAG ToLEeiy, K. Te Xs 
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left in want and misery. Socrates, probably with the 
intention of sparing her the distressing sight of her dying 
husband, requested Critosto send her home. 

The executioner entered the prison, and offered the 
poisoned cup to Socrates: he took and emptied it with 
the intrepidity of a sage who is conscious of his virtuous 
life; and even at the moment when he held it in 
his hand, he spoke, according to Cicero’s expression,} 
in such a manner that he appeared not to die, but to 
ascend into heaven. “The lower part of his body had 
already grown cold, he then uncovered himself, (for he 
had before been covered) and spoke his last words: 
“* Crito,” said he, “‘ I owe a cock to Asculapius. Offer 
one to him as a sacrifice; do not forget it.” Socrates 
alluded in these words to the happiness he should enjoy 
after being delivered from the chains of his body. Crito 
asked, whether he wished anything else to be done. 
To this question Socrates made no reply, and a short 
time afterwards became convulsed. His eyes became 
dim — and he expired.2 He died in the year 400, or ~ 


? Tuscul. I. 29. 

? All this is more -circumstantially related in the Phedo of 
Plato. The above interpretation of the words at the end of the 
Pheedo: “ Crito, I owe a cock to Asculapius,’’ &c., which is also 
adopted by Olympiodorus, appears to be the most suitable. It is 
well known, how many underserved reproaches have been inflicted 
upon Socrates for this expression. The ecclesiastical fathers 
Origen, Eusebius, Chrysostom and others pretended to dis- 
cover in it the real belief of Socrates in polytheism. [‘‘ It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the precise relation in which the 
opinions of Socrates stood to the Greek polytheism. He not only 
spoke of the gods with reverence, and conformed to the rites of 
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according to others 399, B. c. under the Archon 
Laches,! or Anistocrates. 


d 


the national worship, but testified his respect for the oracles in a 
manner which seems to imply that he believed their pretensions 
to have some real ground. On the other hand he acknowledged 
one Supreme Being, as the framer and preserver of the universe ;* 
used the singular and the plural number indiscriminately, con- 
cerning the object of his adoration,t and when he endeavoured to 
reclaim one of his friends, who scoffed at sacrifices and divination, 
it was according to Xenophon, by an argument drawn exclusively 
from the works of the one Creator.t We are thus tempted to 
imagine, that he treated many points to which the vulgar attached 
great importance, as matters of indifference, on which it was 
neither possible, nor very desirable, to arrive at any certain con- 
clusion: that he was only careful to exclude from his notion of 
the Gods, all attributes which were inconsistent with the moral 
qualities of the Supreme Being; and that, with this restriction, 
he considefed the popular mythology as so harmless, that its 
language and rites might be innocently adopted. The observation 
attributed to him in one of Plato’s early works,§ seems to throw 
great light on the nature and extent of his conformity to the state 
religion. Being asked whether he believes the Attic legend of 


* Mem. IV. 3. § 13. 6 réy SAov Kécpoy ovyrarrwy TE Kai 
ouvixwy. 

T ot Geol, 0 Oedc, Td Oeiov, rd datudroyv. 

t Mem.1.4. Ifthe conversation has been faithfully reported by 
Xenophon, Aristodemus shifted his ground in the course of the 
argument. But he suggests no objection to the inference drawn 
by. Socrates, from the being and providence of God, as to the pro- 
priety of conforming to the rites of the state religion, and Xeno- 
phon himself seems not to have been aware that it might be dis- 
puted. He thinks that he has sufficiently refuted the indictment 
which charged Socrates with disbelieving the existence of the gods 
acknowledged by the state, when he has proved that he believed 
in a deity. 

§ Pheedrus, p. 229. 
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Boreas and Orithuia, he replies, that he should indeed only be 
following the example of many ingenious men, if he rejected it, : 
and attempted to explain it away ;* but that such speculations, 
however fine, appeared to him to betoken a mind not very happily 
constituted ; for the subjects furnished for them by the marvellous 
beings of the Greek mythology were endless, and to reduce all - 
such stories to a probable form, was a task which required much 
leisure. This he could not give to it; for he was fully occupied 
with the study of his own nature. He therefore let those stories 
alone, and acquiesced in the common belief about them.’’ Thirl- 
wall’s ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ vol. iv. p. 268, foll. Ep.] 

1 Diog. IT. 55 and 56. Marmor. Oxon. 57. Sachse places 
his death in Ol. 95, 1; Fabricius and Hamberger, OI. 94, 2. 
[According to Diogenes II. 43. (c. xxiii.) the Athenians imme- 
diately repented of the death of Socrates; and manifested their 
sorrow by closing the palestras and gymnasia. They are said to 
have condemned Meletus to death; and to have banished the 
other accusers ;. and also to have erected a bronze statue of Socra- 
tes. .It is also said, in the lives of the Ten Orators, that Isocrates 
appeared in mourning for Socrates the day after his éxecution. — 
Ep. |] 


* I should say that she had been carried by the north wind over 
the cliffs, near which she had been playing with Pharmacea. 
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AIOTENOYTS AAEPTIOY 


—_ 


SHOKPATOTS BIOS. 


I. (18.) Sweodrnc Twppoviorov piv jv viog ABovpyov, cai 
Paivapirne paiac (we cai WAdrwy ty Oeairnrp gyoiv) ’AOnr- 
atoc,. roy Ojpoy ’ANwrexnOer. 

IL. ’Eddcee 62 cupmouiy Evperidy. “OOev Mynoairoxoc 
ovTw gyot 


Spvyec tori carvoy Opapa rovr’ Evperisov, 
"Qt cai ra gptyava vroriOnot Twxparne. 


kai wade, 
Evperidng, cwxparoyopgouc. 
cai KadXiag wednratc, 


"Hoén od oer), kai ppoveic ovrw péya. 
"EXcore yap pot. Lwxparne yap airtoc. 


*Apsorogaync veperate, 


Edouriéng & 6 rdg rpaywoia¢g rowy 
Tag wept\adovoag ovrdc tart rag cogac. 


III. (19.) ’Anodcag dt ’Avataydpou, ward rivag, adda kai 
Aduwvoc, we "AdiEavdpog ty dtadoyaic, pera thy éixcivov cara- 
dicny dtnxovoey Apyeddov Tov g¢vaixod’ ov Kai waded yevic- 
Oae Onoiv ’Aprordzevoc. 

IV. Aovpyc d& wai sovdsioa abroy cai ipydcacOa RiBovc. 
Eivai re abrow cal rag iv depowdde Xaptrac Enot gaciy, ivde- 
Supivas obeac. “Obey cai Tipwva ty roic TiAXNorc eireiv, 
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"Ex 0° dpa ray dzixduve ABoEd0c, tvvoporéoxne, 
‘EMAjvwy eraowde, axptBodoyoucg drogyvac, 
Muxrno, pnropspucroc, trarrindc, eipwreurnc. 


V. "Hy yap rai év roic pnropicoic devdc, We pnot cai "Tdope- 
vec. “AdAd Kai of rptaxovra avréy éxwrvoay rixvag ddonay 
Adywy, Ge gnor Mevopay. (20.) Kai Apisrogavnge airoyv copy- 
dei, wo Toy iirrw Adyoy Kpeirrw rotwovyTa. Kai yap mpiérog 
(We gnow wai DaBwpivog ty wavrocarg icropig) perd Tov pa- 
Onrov Alcyivou pnropevery ididake. Atyes 6& rovro cai 'Idope- 
pedo ey roc wepi rwv Lwxparicay. Kai mpwroc wepi Biov dse- 
AéxOn Kai wpdirog Procogwy Karaduacbeig éreXevTa. Snoi 
0 abréy ’Aptorézevoc 6 XaivOdpov rai yonparicacOa” mOivra 
youv rd Badddpevoy xippa aOpoiZav slr’ dvadwoavra, rauy 
riliva. Kopirwva 0 dvacrjcat airéy awd rou tpyaornpiou, 
cai wadsioa, rig Kara Wuyy xapirog tpacBévra, Anpifrpiog 
dno 6 BuZavrooc. 

VI. (21.) Tvévra dé rv guowny Jewpiay pndiv elvas rpdc 
Hpac, Ta Oecd girocogeiy ap~at iri re rw ipyacrnpiwy Kai tw 
Ty ayopg’ Kdxeiva di pdoxey Cyreiv, 

“O,rrt rot dy peydpout candy 7’ dyaOdy re rérucrat. 

TlodAdnig d2 Bratérepor ty raic Cnrhoect Stadeyopevoy, rovdvrAi- 
JeoOat kai wapariddeoGat, rd wéoy re yehdoOat karagpovotpevoy" 
kai wdavra ravra gipev dvetixdewc. “OOev xai Naxriobévra, 
Ered?) qvioxero, rivdc Savudoavroc, eimeiv, Ei dé pe dvog 
dries, Cixny dv abr@ thayxavoy; Kai raira piv 6 Anuyrpwe. 

VII. (22.) ’Avodnpiac dé ode beHOn, raOdrep of wAsiouc, rA2jy 
ei pr) orparevecGar Eder. Td dé Aowrdy abréh pivwy, drrovec- 
érépov cuvegnre Toig wpocdtadeyopivorc, oby were agehicOae 
rnv Odkay avbrodc, GX’ were rd adnOic Expaeiy wetpaat. 
Paci S Etpiridny abrg ddvra rov ‘HpaxNeirov ovyypappa, 
EpecOat, Ti doxeit; Tov d2 pavat, “A piv cuvixa, yevvaia’ olpas 
dé, wai & py ovvijca’ wiry AnXiov yé rwog deirat cokupBnrod. 
"EmepeAciro O& Kai awuaoxiac, Kai hy evixrnc. ‘Eorparetoaro 
your sig’Apgimodty’ Kai Revogdvra ag’ txrov wecovra iv rg 
cara Anov payy, déowoey UrodaBwr. (23.) bre cai ravrwy 
gevydvrwy ‘APnvaiwy, abric nptua dvexwpe, wapemorpeddpevog 
HOVXY, Kai Typa@y apivacGa, ci ree ot dédOot. ’Eorparetcaro 
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62 wai cic Doridacay dud Sadrarrng’ welg yap ok ivijv, rot xo- 
Aépov Kwhiovrog. “Ore cai peivat vuxrdg Bye ig’ ivde oynpa- 
tog abréy gaat, cai dpiorevoavra airéht wapaxwpijous Adi Bt- 
aby rod dpwreiov, od cai ipaoOjvai gnaw adbroyv ’Aporimmoc 
dy rerapry xepi wadadic rpugiic. “Iwv d&6 Xioc, cai viov 
ovra sig Sdpor oby Apyedaw drodnpioa. Kai Wvads iOciy, 
"Aprsroréhng gyoiv. “ANAd ead cig "IoOpdv, de DaBwpivog tv 
TP TOWTY Toy aTropynnoveUparuy. 

VII. (24) "Hy 82 cat icyvpoyvepwy cai Snuoxparndc, we 
Ondov ix re row pr) elEat roig wepl Kpuriay, xeXsbovor Aéovra rov 
Zarapinoy, rover dvdpa, dyaysiv mpd abrodve, bore dmo- 
AsOa’ GG cai povog droWygicacOa rév dika orparnyay. 
Kail ivy abr drodpdvas rijc siprijcg, pr) tOedfjoar reic re 
Khaiovory abriy irerdntat, cai rode eadXiorove Adyousg exeivoug 
Sedepivoy dtalicba. Adbrdpkne re Hv cai ceprdc. 

TX. Kai wore ’AdxBeddou (nad gnot Mapdirn ty rg EBSSpw 
risv Vropynparwy) dWéyrog airy xwpay peyadny iva oixodopn- 
onrat oixiay, pdvat, Kaiei vrodnpdrwy ide, Bipoay por édidove, 
ty’ gnaurg vrodnpara roinoaipny; xai xarayékacrog dy iy 
AaBov. (25) TodAdxte 0’ dgopey cig rd wANON rv wuTpacKo- 
péivwoy, EXeye tpdc airoy, Idcwy tyw xpeiav ode Exw; Kai 
ovvexic ixciva dvepOiyyero Ta iapBeia, 


Ta d’ dpyvpipar’ ioriv, 7 re roppipa, 
Eig rove rpaypdode xpnop’, od« sig roy Bior. 


‘Yarepedpdynoe dé xai ’Apyedaov rov Maxedévoc, xai Pewra rod 
Kpavuviov, cai Ebpudéxov rov Aaptocaiou, pyre xpjpara mpoo- 
émevog abroy, pire wap’ avrovc dwedOwv. Etraxrég re iy 
riv Siatray obrwo, Wore wodAduig ’AOHvyor Aoimdy yevopivwy 
pévog ovbk ivéonce. 

X. (26) Soi & ApiororéiAne, dbo yuvaieac abriy ayayiabat’ 
wporéipay piv GavOinany, 8 no abr@ yevicOat AapmpoxNéa, 
Sevripay St, Muprw, rv ‘Apsoreidou rod dicatov Juyaripa, jy 
wai Grpowoy NaBeiv’ tE no yevioOae XTwdpovioxoy nai Mevékevoy, 
Oi dé wporipay yijpat ry Muprw daciw Evror dt, nai dugoripac 
Exety pov. “Qy lor Tarvpée rs cai ‘Iepwvupog 6 ‘Pddeoc. 
baci yap, BovrnPivrag "AOnvaiouc, did rd Aravdpeiv, cvvav- 

] 
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Ejoa rd wrijOoc, WygloacOa, Tapety piv dorjy piav, maslo- 
moteioOae O& kai LE trépac’ BOey rovTo wotjoat Kai Lwxparny. 
XI. "Hy &’ ixavic cai rév crwnréyvrwy abrov dmepopay. 
(27) Kai icepyivero iwi rg ebredsig. MueoOdr re obdsva tic- 
erpdtaro. Kai fdeyev, yoira todiwy, yxiora dou mpoodeiobar' 
kai idtora wivwv, iecora rd ph wWapdv rordy avapivev’ rai 
raxiorwy dedpevoc, Eyyiora elvar Sev. Totro 0’ évéiorat ral 
rapa riv Kwppdoromy AaBEiv, of NavOavovary éavrode, di’ ov 
oxwrrovaw, érawovvrec abrév. ‘Apicropdvng piv otirwe, 


"Q rijc peyaAnge truphoag codiac, dvOpwre, Sixaiwe, 
‘Q¢ ebdaipwy wap’ 'AOnvalorg cai roig dot SralZe. 


eira, 


Mynpwy cai gporrioryc, cai rb radairwpov Eveoriy 

"Ey rg yvopy, code ire eapvec, 060 Lorwc, otre Badifwv, 
Odr’ ad pryaiy GxOy Niay, obr’ dpioray éwOupsic, 

Otvou 1’ driyy cai dddngayiac, wai réy GAwy avorynrur. 


(28) ’Apenfiag & ty TpiBwve wapdywy abréy gnow ovrwc, 


Ldeparec, avdpsyv Bidrior’ dNiyay, wod\dAGy Si paradrad’, 
FRELC 

Kai od pbc pac, xaprepixdg 7’ el. Wd0er dv aoe xdaive 

yévotro ; 

Tovuri rd xaxdy roy oxvrorépwy car érnosay yeyévynrat. 
Ovrog pévroe wEvay otrwe, ob wwr0T Erry KoAaKEvoa. TodTo 
8 abrov rd bwepowrucdy Kai peyadgdcppoy tudaiver nai ’Apioro- 
gavnc, Aéywyv obrwe, 


“Ori BoevOig 7’ iv rate ddoic, cai rw d6¢0aApw mrapaBdadrKc, 
Kdyumrodnreic, waxd wdAN’ avixy, xai ty tpiv cepvorpo- 
owretc. 


Kai rot éviore rpdcg rove Kxatpodc apporrépevoc, wai Aaprpa 
Hprioxyero’ xabamep ty rq WAarwyog cuprocip wap’ ’Ayadwva 
Badi{wr. 

XII. (29) ‘Ieavicg & dpgdrepa av wai rporpipat nal dmo- 
rpspar. “Qomwep roy Osairnrov, wepi exiornunc SiadexOeic, 
EvOcoy drémeuWe, cad cai WAdrwy gyciv. EvOidpova dt ry 
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warpi ypapdpevoy Eeviac dieny, wepi dciov riva duadexOeig aan- 
yayé. Kai rdv Avoww dt Ouwraroy broince xporpiwac, “Hy 
yap t«avdc amd roy npayparwy rove Adyoug svpioxey. °Ey- 
Erpewe Si rat Aaprpoxdia rov vidy r7 pnrpi aypratydpuevoy, O¢ 
xov kai Bevogiy eipnee. Kal Tdatcwva piv roy TAdrwvog 
adeAgdy Yédovra wordtrevecOas, dréiornos, id Td ameipwe Exey, 
de gnow 6 Bevodiv’ Xappidny o& robvayrioy éréornocy, 
oixeiwc Exovra. (30) ’Eagpe 82 cai cic podynpa Ipicparny roy 
orparnydy, deikac abr@ rov xouptwe Midov ddexrpudvag dyriov 
ray KadvXiou rrepvtapivouvgc. Kai atroy Traucwvldng 7giov 
TZ wore wepirouiv, kaOdrep pactavdy Spy, 7} raw. “Edeye de 
aco Satpa, ra piv txacroy eiweiy adv padiwg dea Exot, piroveg 
& otk av dvopdoa dmécoug xéxrnras obrwe bAtyopwe Exev 
wepi atrovc. ‘Ope 0 Evedsidny torovdaxéra mepi rove épio- 
rode Adyouc, OQ Evedsidn, ion, cogioraic piv durhoy xpjoas, 
dévSpumoe bt obdapic. "“Axpnoroy yap wero elvat ry wepi raira 
alcxpodoyiay, we cai TlAdroy tv EvOudnpy gnoi. 

XIII. (31) Xappidov re oixérag airg didévrog, tv’ am’ abray 
" xpocodetotro, oxy etAero’ Kat KdddNog wmwepeidey ’ANxiBiddou, 
Kara Tivac. 

XIV. Kai baryve cyod)y, de caduoroy ernparwy, rabd Kai 
Aevogpay ty ouprocipy gnoiy. “Edsye dt wai tv povoy ayabov 
elvan, THY imornpny’ Kai ty pévoy raxdy, rTyy Gpabiay. IlAov- 
roy O& Kai edyiveay obdty ceuviy Exew® may St robvayriov 
xaxdv. Eixéyvrog yotr rivocg abr we cin ’AvriaOivnc pyrpdc 
Opgrrnc, 2d 9 wou, %n, o'rwe dv yevvaioy tx svoiy ’APnvaiwy 
yevioOar; Daidwya ot dv aixpadwoiay ix’ oiknparog raOnpevor 
mpocsrage Kpirwm AurpwoacOat, Kai pirdcogoy atreipydoaro. 

XV. (32) ’AAAG nai Avpiley EndvOaver, Bre caipdg’ pyddey 
Asywy Grozov elyat, d rig py) oldey ixpavOdvayv. "Erte re wo- 
xEtro ouvexéc, TY TOU owparog evetig AVOLTErEiv HyOvUpEVOS THY 
Tolavrny yupvaciay, we cal Revoday iv ovprociy gnyoiv. 

XVI. "Evdeye 52 wai rpoonpaive rd Satpévioy rd péiddAovra 
air. To re ev dpyecOas, pexpdy piv pr elvat, wapd pixpdy 08. 
Kai eidévar piv pndév, wry abrd rovro cidévat. Toto re ra 
wpa woAdod Lwynpsvouc, aroywwoKay eEeyey sig Tac Wwpac 
thOcivy, Kai wore towrnOeic, rig aoery viov; Td pndty dyay, 
tlrev. “Epaocé re dsiv yewperpeiv, pixos dv ric pirpy Sbynras 
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yiy re wapadaPeiv nai wapadotves. (33) Evpenidou & ty ty 
Aiyg eiwévrog repi dperijc, 


Kpdrworoy eixg rar’ tay apepsva, 


dvacrdg s&7AGe’ dhoac, yedoioy elvat, dyvipdmodoy piy py eU- 
ptoxépevov, akiovy Lnreiv’ dperny 3 otrw tay d&rodwKévat. 
’EpwrnOeic, wérepov yijpac wh; Edn, "O ay abriy womoyc, 
perayveoy. "Edeyé re Savpdlay rav rag \Oivoue eixévac rara- 
oxevaZopivuy, tov piv AWov mpovoeiv, we Spotdrarog éorat 
abriv & apedety, ae pr) dpolovg rp AiOp gaivecBar’ wkiov dé 
kai rove viove ovvexig KarowrpiZecOat, iy’ ef piv wadoi eler, 
G£.or yiyvowro’ ei 8 aioxpei, radeig ri Sucsliaay imuadow- 
rouv. (34) KaNésag iwi dcirvoy xdovolouc, cat rie Ravliranc 
aidoupivne, én, Odpper ef piv yap cley pérprot, cuRmEpeEVEY- 
Oeiev dv* ei 82 paddos, Hpi abrav obdty pedjoe. “EXeye, rovc 
piv Gddoug dvOpdmoug Liv, iv’ toPiouwv’ abrdy dé ioGiew, tva 
Yéy. TIpdg rd obe dktédoyer wAO0c Epacner, Sporoy i rig Te- 
rpdépaypoy ty daodonpatwy, roy ix ray rowirwy cwpoy we 
Séxtpoy drodéyorro, Aicyivoy 62 eldvrog, Ilévng eipi kat dAdo 
piv oddly exw, Sidwpe o& cot tpaurdy. “Ap’ ov, elaev, ode 
alsOdvy rd piyord por ddobc; Lpbs rdv axodvenerotyra imi 
ry wapopacGat, ordre irravicrnoay ol rpiaxorra, “Apa, 2¢n, pi} 
re cot perapirer; (35) Wpdc -rdv eixévra, Odvaréy cov naré- 
yrwoay AOnvain, Kgxelywv, ggoiv, 4 pboig. Ob dé rovr’ "Aye 
akayépay gaciv simeiv. Tijg yuvandg cirovonc, *Adizwo aro- 
Gvijoxec, 2d dé eon, Sucaiwg tBotAov; “Ovap déka¢g rivd airy 
Eyer, 


"Hpari xev rpirdry BOinv épiBwdov ixoto’ 


apic Aloyivny ign, Eic rpirny axo8avovpa. MéAXovri TE 
airy rd nivecov wleoOa, ’AworAdSowpog ipdrioy tdidov xadoy, 
iv’ bv kxetypivaroddvy’ Kai dc, Tid’, Eon, ro Endy tudrioy ép- 
Brava piv exirndecov, ivarroPaveiy dt obxi; Tlpd¢ roy cixdyra, 
Kaxiic 6 deivd oe eyes’ Kadi yap, tpn, Eyer ode Enabe. 
(36) Erpipavrog ’AvricBévoug rd dteppwydg rot rpiBwrog cic 
rotpgavic, ‘Op gov, tpn, ota Tov rpiBwrog Thy revodotiay. 
Iipd¢ rov simévra, Ob coi Aodopeirat 6 deiva; Odxi, Epn’ Epoe 
yap ob mpéceort ratra. “Eneye d& rotg xwpicoic dety trirndes 
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éaurdy diddvat. Ei piv yap te rev mpoodyrwy déi~aav, dwp- 
Owcovrar’ ei J od, oddity mode Hpac. 

XVII. Wpdc RavOirrny, rodrepoy piv Noopoteay, vorepov 
6& wai mwepiyiacay airy, Ovx Edeyov, elrev, Sri HavOixrn 
Bpovrwca, cai bdup wonoet; TWpdc ’AdeiBiadny eixdvra, obx 
ayvexTy 7) HavOinmrn owWopovoa, ’ANN’ Eywy’, Epn, ovvetOiopat, 
cadarepsi cai rpoyndiag axovwy auvexic. Kai ov pir, elze, 
xnvev Bowvrwy dviyy. (37) Tov dé cixédyroc, AMG pot wa Kai 
veorrovc tixrovot’ Kapoi, dnoi, HavOinmrn tawia yevvg. Toré 
aurig ty dyopg Kai Yousdrioy mepiehopévnc, cuveBovAEvoy ot 
yvepipor xepolv dpivacbat’ Ni At, elrev, ty’ nyay wuerev- 
évTwy, txacrog tpdy Asyot, Ee) Dwxparec, eb) HavOirwn. “Edeye 
ouveiva rpaxeig yuvani, caOdrep of immikoi Supoedéowy tr7rorg. 
"ANN we ixeivot, dnoi, rovrwy Kparnoayrec, pgdiwe THY G\wy 
weptyivovrat, ov’rwkgyw ZavOirmy ypwpevoc, roic d\Aoe ay- 
Opwrotg cuprepevexOnoopa. 

XVIII. Tatra 51) rai rovatra Nsywv cai rpdrrwv, mpde ric 
HvOiacg ipapruphOn, Xawpepavre dvedodong txetvo 1) rd wepi- 
pepopevoy, 

’Avipay arayvrwy Lwxparny copwrarog. 


(38) ’Aq’ od 61) cai épO0vHOn pddiora. Kai dy nai dre dupdeyyxe 
rove peyadoppovovvrac tg’ iavroic, we dvonrovc, cabdmep Mé- 
Atroy wai "Avurov’ we cat ty rp WAdrwvde tort Méivwrt. Ovrog 
yap ob dipwy riv brd Lweparove xAevacpoy, mpwroy piv Ery- 
henpey adr rove wepi Apiorogayny’ ~xara eal Médtroy ovvi- 
weccey dreviyxacOa Kar’ avrov ypagiy doeBeiacg Kai Tov viwy 
ScapOopac. ‘Arnviycaro piv ody tiv ypagny 6 MéXerog’ elzre O& 
riv dixny Ilodvevxroc, Wo pnot PaBwpivog ty ravrodarg icro- 
pia. Luviypae d& roy Adyor TloAvKparne 6 cogiarie, we gnow 
“Eppurmog’ "Avuroc, we rivec. Lponroipace o¢ ravra Av- 
cwy 6 dnpaywydc. (39) ’AvrioOevne oO éy raig ray gdiroodguy 
Siadoxyaic, cai WAdrwy ty aodoyig, rpeig abrov Kxarnyopioat 
pao, “Avuroy cai Adcwva cai Médcrov’ roy piv “Avurov wept 
rév Snprovpyéy wai ray woderecay dpyiZopevov’ rov dt Atcwva, 
trip ray pytépwv' Kai roy Médtrov Urip Tay TomNTaY ode 
&ravrag 6 Swxparne duovpe. PaBwpivog ds gnow ty rg rpwry 
riv dropynpovevparwy, pr) elvar ddnOi roy Aoyov roy TloAv- 
13. 
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kpdroug. ’Ev atry ydp, gnol, prynpoveta rdv Yrd Kovwvoc 
rexayv avacradivrwy, a yiyover by ireciy 8 rijc Sweparove 
redeutic borepoy. Kai torty otrwe Exov. 

XIX (40.) ‘H 3 dvrwposia rijc diene rovroy elye ray rpdqoy. 
*Avaxitras ydp Ere cai viv (gnoi SaBwpivoc tv rp Mnrpgy). 
Tade typaaro cal dvO@wporoynoaro Mé\rog MeXirov UerOete, 
Swxpares Twgdpoviocov ’AdwrexnOer. "Adicei Tweparnc, od¢ 
piv 4 roduc voile: Seodve ob vopilwy, Frepa St nad Caroma 
signyotpevog’ adduct O& wai rove véiovg diagOeipwy. Tinnpa 
Sdvaroe. 

XX. ‘0 3 ad prdc0go¢, Avciou ypdpavrog drodoyiay airy, 
diayvodc, tn, Kaddg piv 6 Adyoc, @ Avola, ob py apporrwy 
iwoit. Andrady) ydp hy rd wréow dcancdc, f sugirdooogog. 
(41) Eixévrog 62 rod Avoiov, Hag, ei xadde boriy 6 Adyog, ob« 
dy cot appérrot; é¢n, Ob ydp cai ipdria wadd Kai vrodnpara 
tin ay tuoi avdppoora; Kptvopévov 8 abrov, pnoiv ‘loverog 6 
TriGepede dy rp crippars, Wddroiva dvaBiva iri rd Bijpa, wai 
ecireiv, Newrarog Ov, & advdpeg ’"AOnvain, rev tri rd Bia 
dvaBavruy’ rove duwacrdg ékBojoa, KaraBdyrwy, rovriors 
caraBnOt. 

XXI. “Or’ ody caredixdicOn, Staxosiass dydonxovrapig wAeloor 
‘ Whporg rev drodvovewy’ cai ripwpivey roy duwacray, Ti xpr) 
wabciv abroy 7 amoricat; wévre Kai eixoowy tpn dpaypdc awo- 
ricev. EvBovdidne piv yap gyno, éxardy Gporoyjoas. (42) 
CopyBycdyrwy St riv duacraéy, “Eveca piv, elee, rav ipoi 
dawerpaypevuy ripwpar ryy dicny rig tv wouraveiy owrioeuc. 
Kai ol Savarov abrov xartyywoay, mpocbéwres GAac Whgovs 
dydonxovra. Kai deGeic, per’ od wodddg Hpépag Exe 7d Keveov, 
TONAd Kad egyaba diadrexOeic, 2 WrAdrwv ivy rg Paldwyi gnorv. 


XXII. ’ANA cai wativa card rivag broincey, od 4 apy’ 
And’ "Arodoy, yaipe, eal” Apreus, raids xeerver. 


Atovvaddwpoc 6é pyar, jar) elvat abrodv rdy madava. ‘*Emoinee de 
‘Kai pvOov Aiowrewor, ob wavy imtrerevypivwc, ov 7 apyiy* 


Aiswmog tor’ thee KopivOtoy dary vipovos, 
My) xpivey dperiy Aaodicw cogiy. 
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XXIII. (43) ‘O péy ody &E dvOpdrwy hv. ’AOnvaior 8 ebObc 
HeTiyywoay, wore krsioa kai radaiorpag cal yupvdod. Kai 
rovg piv iguyddeveay’ MeNdirou 6: Sdvarov cariyywoay. Yw- 
xparn 0& xadkijc cixévog éripjoavro, iv ecay iv ry roprelp, 
Avoirrou ratrny ipyacapivov. “Avurév re trionpnoayra ab- 
Onpepdy Eexnovtay ‘Hpaxdedrar. Ob pdvoy 6 iwi Twxpdrove 
"AOnvaio: rerdvOacr rovro, dAXG Kai ivi wreiorwy Sowy. Kai 
yap “Opnpoy (Kad gnow ‘Hpardeidnc) mevrixovra Spaypaig, 
we patvdpevoy, triunoay’ xai Tupraiovy wapaxdmrey édeyor, 
cai ’Aorvidpavra rowroy rév mepi Aloytroy tripnoay eixdt 
XarAKg. (44) Edperidne 82 nai dvediZe abroic tv rg Madapneet, 
Aéywr, 

’"Exadver’ ixdvere ray Tavoopov 

Tay obdéiy’ ddytvoucay ajddva povoay. 
Kai rade piv de. Birtéywpog 62 gnot, wporedevrioat roy Ed- 
pemidny rov Swxpdrovg. "EyevynOn dé (xabd gnowy 'Arrod\NCdw- 
pog éy roig ypovxoic) tri AWediwvog, iv rg rerdprw trea rijc 
EBSopnroorijc EBSSpne ‘OdAvpriddog, Oapynuwvoc Exry, Sre xa- 
Oaipover riy wédty ’AOnvaiot, Kai ryy Aprepey yevicOar Androl 
pac, "Erekedrnce 02 ry mowry Ere rig évyvevnnoorig wép- 
awrnc Odupriacoc, yeyovuc trav EBdopqeovra. Kai raira ¢noe 
cai Anunrpog 6 Padnpedc. (45) "Emote yap éEnxovra iray re- 
AeuTijcat abrov gacry. 

XXIV. ’Apdérepor 58 Feoveay ’Avataydpov, Kai otrog rai 
Edperione, Bc Kai T® mpwry Eree rig EBdopnKoorig wipwrnyc 
’Odupmiadog tyevvnOn xi Kaddtddov. Aoxet dé pot cai repi roy 
puotciy 6 Zweodrng duechéx ar. “Orov ye wai wepi mpovoiac rivd 
Ouadéyerat, cada gnoe cai Bevogiy, cai roe epi povwy roy 
HOcnay wroretcbat rode Adyouc abrov sixwyv. ’ANAA Kai WAdrwy 
ty rg dmodoyig pynobsig "Avakaydpou cai ddd\wy guoKiy, a 
Zwepdrnc apveirat, wepi rovrwy abrécg Aéyet, Kaiwep avarielc 
wavra Swepare. noi & ’ApiororiAnc, payor teva t\Odvra 
ix Zupiac sig "AOhvac, rd re Ga carayvovat ro} Xweparove, 
cal 61) cai Biatoy EceoOat ry redevriy airy. (46) “Eort dé cai 
npwrv eic abroy otrw. 


Tlivé vey ty Atdc Gy, @ Lwrparec. “H ce ydp vrwe 
Kai cogdy ele Sede, cai Sede 9 cogin. 
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IIpd¢ yap ’AOnvaiwy xwveoy ardic piv Uitw, 
Abroi 0 i&értov rovro reg oropart. 


XXV. Todrp ric, nad gnow *Apiororéirne iv rpiry mepi 
woinrixic, eptroveices "Avriddoyog Anpyoc, cal ’Avripwy o Te- 
parooxoroc, wo Iv0ayéoqg Kidwy nai ’Ovarac’ rai Yayapy 
‘Ounpp Sarr, aroPavorre O& Mevogaync 6 Kodopwmoc’ xat 
Kipxwy ‘Howddp Corr, redevrnoayre Ot 6 wpoetonpévoc Hevo- 
gavnc Kai Iluwddpp ’Apgipévne 6 Kpog' Oddnre dé Pepexvdne, 
kai Biavret Ladapog prnvedg? Tlerracy ’Avripevidag rai ’Ad- 
raioc, "Avatayépg TwoiBioc, cai Tepwvidy Tiypoxpiwy. 

XXVI_. (417) Toy 8 dtadekapivwy adbrdy, riy dAsyopivuv 
Tweparcwy, ol Kopypatdrurot piy WAdrwy, Revogwy, ’Avris- 
Oivnc. Tw d& pepopévwy déxa ot Stacnpdrara riocagec, Ais- 
xivnc, Paidwy, Evwrsidncg, ’Apioriwrog. Aexrioy O& mpirov 
wepi Mevogwrvrog’ elra wepi ’AvrioBéivovcg tv roig Kuvicoic’ 
éretra wept ray Lwxparicdy, e0’ obrw wept WAdrwvoc’ inti 
cardpye Tay d&ka aipicewy, kai ry mpwrny ’Axadnpiay atric 
cuveornoaro. ‘H piv ody dxodoviia rovroy txirw roy rporov. 

XXVII. Téyove dé Zwxpdrne wai ¥repoc, toropiwdc, mept- 
nynow “Apyoug yeypagwe’ Kai Gog, wepirarnrixdc, Bibvvoc’ 
kai Erepoc, tmtypapparwy momntng Kai 6 Kwog, éaecdnoec 
Sewy yeypagwe. 
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. SCHLEIERMACHER 
ON THE 


WORTH OF SOCRATES AS A PHILOSOPHER. 


Tat very different and even entirely opposite judge- 
ments should be formed by different men, and according 
to the spirit of different times, on minds of a leading and 
peculiar order, and that it should be late, if ever, before 
opinions agree as to their worth, is a phenomenon of 
everyday occurrence. But it is less natural, indeed it 
seems almost surprising, that at any one time a judge- 
ment should be generally received with regard to any 
such mind, which is in glaring contradiction with itself. 
Yet, if I am not mistaken, it is actually the case with 
- Socrates, that the portrait usually drawn of him, and the 
historical importance which is almost unanimously at- 
tributed to him, are at irreconcileable variance. With 
Socrates most writers make a new period to begin in the 
history of Greek philosophy ; which at all events mani- 
festly implies that he breathed a new spirit and character 
into those intellectual exertions of his countrymen, which 
we comprehend under the name of philosophy, so that they 
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assumed a new form under his hands, or at least that he 
materially widened their range. But if we enquire how 
the same writers describe Socrates as an individual, we 
find nothing that can serve as a foundation for the influ- 
ence they assign to him.~{\We are informed, that he did 
not at all busy himself with the physical investigations 
which constituted a main part even of Greek philosophy, 
but rather withheld others from them, and that even with 
regard to moral inquiries, which were those in which he 
engaged the deepest, he did not by any means aim at re- 
ducing them into a scientific shape, and that he estab- 
lished no fixed principle for this, any more than for any 
other branch of human knowledge. The base of his 
intellectual constitution, we are told, was rather religious 
than speculative, his exertions rather those of a good 
citizen, directed to the improvement of the people, and 
especially of the young, than those of a philosopher ; in 
short, he is represented as a virtuoso in the exercise of 
sound common sense, and of ‘that strict integrity and 
mild philanthropy, with which it is always associated in 
an uncorrupted mind ; all this, however, tinged with a 
slight air of enthusiasm. These are no doubt excellent 
qualities ; but yet they are not such as fit a man to play 
a brilliant part in history, but rather, unless where 
peculiar circumstances intervene, to lead a life of enviable 
tranquillity, so that it would be necessary to ascribe the 
general reputation of Socrates, and the almost unex- 
ampled homage which has been paid to him, by so 


many generations, less to himself than to such peculiar . 


circumstances, But least of all are these qualities which 
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could have produced conspicuous and permanent effects on 
the philosophical exertions of a peoplealready far advanced 
in intellectual culture. And this is confirmed, when we 
consider what sort of doctrines and opinions are at- 
tributed to Socrates in conformity with this view. For 
in spite of the pains taken to trick them out with a show 
of philosophy, it is impossible after all to give them any 
scientific solidity whatever: the farthest point we come 
to is, that they are thoughts well suited to warm the 
hearts of men in favour of goodness, but such as a 
healthy understanding, fully awakened to reflexion can- 
not fail. to light upon of itself. What effect then can 
they have wrought on the progress, or the transforma- 
tion of philosophy? If we would confine ourselves to 
the well-known statement, that Socrates called philosophy 
down from heaven to earth, that is, to houses and market- 
places, in other words, that he proposed social life as the 
object of research in the room of nature: still the influ- 
ence thus ascribed to him is far from salutary in itself, 
for philosophy consists not in a partial cultivation either 
of morals or physics, but in the co-existence and inter- 
communion of both, and there is moreover no his- 
torical evidence that he really exerted it. The founda- 
tions of ethical philosophy had been laid before the time 
of Socrates, in the doctrines of the Pythagoreans, and 
after him it only kept its place by the side of physics, 
in the philosophical systems of the Greeks. In those 
of Plato, of Aristotle, and of the Stoics, that is, of all 
the genuine Socratic schools of any importance, we again 
meet with physical investigations, and ethics were ex- 
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clusively cultivated only by those followers of Socrates 
who themselves never attained to any eminence in philo- 
sophy. And if we consider the general tendency of the 
above-named schools, and review the whole range of their 
tenets, nothing can be pointed out, that could have pro- 
ceeded from a Socrates, endowed with such qualities of 
mind and character as the one described to us, unless it 
be where their theories have been reduced to a familiar 
practical application. And even with regard to the 
elder Socratics, we find more satisfaction in tracing their 
strictly philosophical speculations to any other source 
rather than to this Socrates; not only may Aristippus, 
who was unlike his master in his spirit as well as his 
doctrines, be more easily derived from Protagoras, with 
whom he has so much in common, but Euclid, with his 
dialectic bias, from the Eleatics. And we find ourselves 
compelled to conclude, that the stem of Socrates, as he 
is at present represented to us, can have produced no 
other shoot than the Cynical philosophy, and that, not 
the cynism of Antisthenes, which still retains many fea- 
tures which we should rather refer to his earlier master, 
Gorgias, but the purer form, which exhibits only a 
peculiar mode of life, not a doctrine, much less a science: 
that of Diogenes, the mad Socrates, as he has been 
called, though in truth the highest epithet due to him 
is that of Socrates caricatured. For his is a copy in 
which we find nothing but features of such an original : 
its approximation to the self-contentedness of the deity in 
the retrenchment of artificial wants, its rejection of mere 
theoretical knowledge, its unassuming course of going 
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about in the service of the god to expose the follies of 
mankind. But how foreign all this is to the domain of 
philosophy, and how little can be there effected with such 
means, is evident enough. 

The only rational course then that seems to be left, is 
to give up one or other of these contradictory assump- 
tions. Either let Socrates still stand at the head of the 
Athenian philosophy, but then let those who place him 
there undertake to establish a different notion of him 
from that which has been long prevalent: or let us retain 
the conception of the wise and amiable man, who was 
made not for the school but wholly for the world: but ’ 
then let him be transferred from the history of philosophy 
to that of the general progress of society at Athens, if 
he can claim any place there. The latter of these ex- 
pedients is not very far removed from that which hag 
been adopted by Krug!! For as in his system Socrates 
stands at the end of the one period, and not at the begin- 
ning of the next, he appears not as the germ of a new - 
age, but as a product and aftergrowth of an earlier one ; 
he sinks, as an insulated phenomenon, into the same rank 
with the sophists, and other late fruits of the period, 
and loses a great part of his philosophical importance. 
Only it. is but a half measure that this author adopts, 
when he begins his new period with the immediate 
disciples of Socrates as such ; for at its head he places 
the genuine Socratics, as they are commonly called, and 
above all Xenophon, men of whom he himeelf says, that 
their only merit was that of having propagated and 

" Gesch. der Philos. alter Zeit. 
m . 
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diffused Socratic doctrines, while the doctrines them- 
selves do not appear to him worth making the begin- 
ning of a new period. — Ast had previously arrived at 
the same result by a road in some respects opposite.* 
With him Plato is the full bloom of that which he 
_terms the Athenian form of philosophy, and as no plant 
begins with its bloom, he feels himself constrained to 
place Socrates at the head of this philosophy, but yet 
not strictly as a philosopher. He says, that the opera- 
tion of philosophy in Socrates was confined to the exer- 
cise of qualities that may belong to any virtuous man, 
that is to say, it was properly no philosophy at all; and 
makes the essence of his character to consist in enthu- 
siasm and irony. Now he feels that he cannot place a 
man endowed with no other qualities than these at the 
head of a new period, and therefore he ranges the so- 
phists by his side, not indeed without some inconsis- 
tency, for he himself sees in them the perverse tendency 
which was to be counteracted by the spirit of the new 
age; but yet he prefers this to recognizing the germ 
of a new gradation in Socrates alone, whose highest 
philosophical worth he makes to consist in his martyr- 
dom, which however cannot by any means be deemed 
of equal moment in the sphere of science, as in that of 
religion or politics. Though in form this course of 
Ast’s is opposite to Krug’s, in substance it is the same: 
its result is likewise to begin a new period of philosophy 
with Plato. For Ast perceives nothing new or peculiar 
in the struggle Socrates made against the Sophists, only 


* Grundriss einer Gesch. der Philos. 
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virtue and the thirst after truth, which had undoubtedly: 


animated all the preceding philosophers; what he re- 
presents as characteristic in the Athenian philosophy, is 
the union of the elements which had been previously 
separate and opposed to each other; and since he does 
not in fact show the existence of this union in Socrates 
himeelf, and distinctly recognizes their separation in his 
immediate disciples, Plato is after all the point at which 
according to him that union begins. 

But if we choose really to consider Plato as the true 
beginner of a new period, not to mention that he is far 
too perfect for a first beginning, we fall into two diffi- 
culties. First as to his relation to Aristotle. In all 
that is most peculiar to Plato, Aristotle appears as di- 
rently opposite to him as possible; but the main 
division of philosophy, notwithstanding the wide differ- 
ence between their modes of treating it, he has in com- 
mon with Plato, and the Stoics with both; it fits as 
closely and sits as easily on one as the other, so that 
one can scarcely help believing that 1t was derived from 
some common origin, which was the root of Plato’s 
philosophy as well as theirs. The second difficulty is 
to conceive what Plato’s relation to Socrates could 
really have been, if Socrates was not in any way his 
master in philosophy. If we should suppose that 


7, 


Plato’s character was formed by the example of So-_ 


crates, and that reverence for his master's virtue, and 
love of truth, was the tie that bound him, still this 
merely moral relation is not a sufficient solution of the 
difficulty. The mode in which Plato introduces So- 
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crates, even in works which contain profound philo~- 
soplfical investigations, must be regarded as tle wildest 
caprice, and would necessarily have appeared merely 
ridiculous and absurd to all his contemporaries, if he 
was not in some way or other indebted to him for his 
philosophical life. Hence we are forced to abide by the 
conchusion, that if a great pause is to be made in Greek 
philosophy, to separate the scattered tenets of the earlier 
schools from the later systems, this must be made with 
Socrates; but then we must also ascribe to him some 
element of a more strictly philosophical kind than most 
writers do, though as a mere beginning it needs not to 
have been carried very far toward maturity. Sucha 
pause as this, however, we cannot avoid making: the 
earlier philosophy which we designate by the names of 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Em- 
pedocles, &c. has evidently a common type, and the 
later, in which Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno are the con- 
spicuous names, has likewise one of its own, which is 
very different from the other. Nothing can have been 
lost between them, which could have formed a gradual 
transition: much less is it possible so to connect any of 
the later forms with any of the earlier, as to regard them 
as a continuous whole. This being so, nothing remains 
to be done, but to subject the case of Socrates to a new 
revision, in order to see whether the judges he has met 
with among posterity have not been as unjust, in deny- 
ing his philosophical worth, and his merits in the cause 
of philosophy, as his contemporaries were in denying his 
worth as a citizen, and imputing to him imaginary 
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offences against the commonwealth. But this would 
render it necessary to ascertain somewhat more dis- 
tinctly, wherein his philosophical merit consists. _ 

But this new inquiry naturally leads us back in the 
first instance to the old question, whether we are to be- 
lieve Plato or Xenophon in their accounts of what 
Socrates was; a question, however, which only deserves 
to be proposed at all, so far as these two authors are 
really at variance with each other, and which therefore 
only admits of a rational answer, after it has been de- 
cided whether such a variance exists, and where it lies. 


Plato nowhere professes himself the historian of So- ° 


crates; with the exception perhaps of the Apology, and 
of insulated passages, such as the speech of Alcibiades 
in the Banquet. For it would certainly have been in 
bad taste, if here, where Plato is making contemporaries 
of Socrates speak of him in his presence, he had ex- 
hibited him in a manner that was not substantially 
faithful, though even here many of the details may have 
been introduced for the sake of playful exaggeration. 
On the other hand, Plato himself does not warrant any 
one to consider all that he makes Socrates say in his 
dialogues, as his real thoughts and language; and it 
would be rendering him but a poor service to confine his 
merit to that of having given a correct and skilful report 
of the doctrines of Socrates, On the contrary, he un- 
doubtedly means his philosophy to be considered as his 
own, and not Socrates’... And-accordingly every intelli- 
gent reader is probably convinced by his own reflections, 
that none but original thoughts can appear in such a 
m 3 
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dress ; whereas a work of mere narrative —and suclt 
these dialogues would be, if the whole of the matter 
belonged to Socrates — would necessarily show a fainter 
tone of colouring, such as Xenophon’s conversations 
really present. But as on the one hand it would be too 
much to assert that Socrates actually thought and knew 
all that Plato makes him say: so on the other hand it 
would certainly be too little to say of him, that he was 
nothing more than the Socrates whom Xenophon repre- 
sents. Xenophon, it is true, in the Memorabilia, pro- 
fesses himself a narrator; but, in the first place, a man 
of sense can only relate what he understands, and a dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who must have been well acquainted 
with his master’s habit of disclaiming knowledge, would 
of all men adhere most strictly to this rule. We know, 
however, and this may be admitted without being 
harshly pressed, that Xenophon was a statesman, but 
no philosopher, and that beside the purity of his cha- 
-racter, and the good sense of his political principles, 
beside his admirable power of rousing the intellect, and 
checking presumption, which Xenophon loved and re- 
spected in Socrates, the latter may have possessed some 
really philosophical elements which Xenophon was un- 
able to appropriate to himself, and which he suffered to 
pass unnoticed; which indeed he can have felt no. 
‘temptation to exhibit, for fear of betraying defects such 
as those which his Socrates was wont to expose. On 
the other hand, Xenophon was an apologetic narrator, 
and had no doubt selected this form for the very pur- 
pose, that his readers might not expect him to exhibit 
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Socrates entire, but only that part of his character 
which belonged to the sphere of the affections and of 
social life, and which bore upon the charges brought 
against him; every thing else he excludes, contenting 
himself with showing, that it cannot have been any- 
thing of so dangerous a tendency as was imputed to 
Socrates. And not only may Socrates, he must have 
been more, and there must have been more in the back- 
ground of his speeches, than Xenophon represents. For 
if the contemporaries of Socrates had heard nothing 
from him but such discourses, how would Plato have 


marred the effect of his works on his immediate public, . 


which had not forgotten the character of Socrates, if 
the part which Socrates plays there stood in direct con- 
tradiction with the image which his real life left in the 
reader's mind? And if we believe Xenophon, and in 
this respect we cannot doubt the accuracy of the con- 
temporary apologist, that Socrates spent the whole of 
his time in public places, and suppose that he was 
always engaged in discourses which, though they may 
have been more beautiful, varied, and dazzling, were 
still in substance the same with these, and moved in the 
same sphere to which the Memorabilia are confined : 
one is at a loss to understand, how it was that, in the 
course of so many years, Socrates did not clear the 
market-place, and the work-shops, the walks, and the 
wrestling-schools, by the dread of his presence, and how 
it is that, in Xenophon’s native Flemish style of paint- 
ing, the weariness of the interlocutors is not still more 
strongly expressed, than we herg and there actually find 
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it. And still less should we be able to comprehend, 
why men of such abilities ag Critias and Alcibiades, and 
others formed by nature for speculation, as Plato and 
Euclid, set so high a value on their intercourse with 
Socrates, and found satisfaction in it so long. Nor can 
it be supposed, that Socrates held discourses in public 
such as Xenophon puts into his mouth, but that he 
delivered lessons of a different kind elsewhere, and in 
private; for this, considering the apologetic form of 
Xenophon’s book, to which he rigidly confines himeelf, 
he would probably not have passed over in silence. 
Socrates must have disclosed the philosophical element 
of his character in the same social circle of which 
Xenophon gives us specimens. And is not this just 
the impression which Xenophon’s conversations make ? 
philosophical matter, translated into the unphilosophical 
style of the common understanding, an operation in 
which the philosophical base is lost; just as some 
critics have proposed, by way of test for the produc- 
tions of the loftiest poetry, to resolve them into prose, 
and evaporate their spirit, which can leave nothing but 
an extremely sober kind of beauty remaining. And 
as after such an experiment the greatest of poets would 
scarcely be able exactly to restore the lost poetry, but 
yet a reader of moderate capacity soon observes what 
has been done, and can even point it out in several 
passages, where the decomposing hand has grown tired 
of its work: so it is in the other case with the philoso- 
phical basis. One finds some parallels with Plato, 
other fragments are detected in other ways: and the 
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only inference to be drawn from the scarcity of these 
passages is, that Xenophon understood his business ; 
unless we choose to say, that as Aristotle is supposed 
to have held his philosophical discourses in the fore- 
noon, and the exoteric in the afternoon (Gellius N. A. 
xx. 5), Socrates reversed this order, and in the morning. , 
held conversations in the market-place with the arti- . 
sans, and others who were less familiar with him, 
which Xenophon found it easier to divest of their 
philosophical aspect: but that of an evening, in the 
walks, and wrestling-schools, he engaged in those 
subtler, deeper, and wittier dialogues with his favou- 
rites, which it was reserved for Plato to imitate, em- 
bellish, and expand, while he connected his own investi- 
gations with them. | 

And thus, to fill up thé Stank which Xenophon has 
manifestly left, we are still driven back to the Socrates 
of Plato, and the shortest way of releasing ourselves 
from the difficulty, would be to find a rule by which 
we could determine, what is the reflex, and the pro- 
perty, of Socrates in Plato, and what his own invention 
and addition. Only the problem is not to be solved by 
a process such as that adopted by Meiners, whose 
critical talent is of a kind to which this subject in 
general was not very well suited. For if in all that 
Plato has left we are to select only what is lenst 
speculative, least artificial, least poetical, and hence, 
for so we are taught, least enthusiastic, we shall in- 
deed still retain much matter for this more refined and 
pregnant species of dialogues, to season Xenophon’s 
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tediousness, but it will be impossible in this way to 
discover any properly philosophical basis in the con- 
stitution of Socrates. For if we exclude all depth 
of speculation, nothing is left but results, without the 
grounds and methodical principles on which they de- 
pend, and which therefore Socrates can only have pos- 
sessed instinctively, that is without the aid of phi- 
losophy. The only safe method seems to be, to in-- 
quire: What may Socrates have been, over and above 
what Xenophon has described, without however con- 
tradicting the strokes of character, and the practical 
maxims, which Xenophon distinctly delivers as those 
of Socrates: and what must he have been, to give 
Plato a right, and an inducement, to exhibit him as 
he has done in his dialogues? Now the latter branch 
of this question inevitably leads us back to the his- 
torical position from which we started; that Socrates 
must have had a strictly philosophical basis in his 
composition, so far as he is virtually recognized by 
Plato as the author of his philosophical life, and is 
therefore to be regarded as the first vital movement 
of Greek philosophy in its more advanced stage; and 
that he can only be entitled to this place by an element, 
which, though properly philosophical, was foreign to 
the preceding period. Here however we must for the 
present be content to say, that the property which 
is peculiar to the post-Socratic philosophy, begin- 
ning with Plato, and which henceforward is common 
to all the genuine Socratic schools, is the co-existence 
and inter-communion of the three branches of know- 
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ledge, dialectics, physics, ethics. This distinction se- 
parates the two periods very definitely. For before 
Socrates either these branches were kept entirely apart, 
or their subjects were blended together without due 
discrimination, and without any definite proportion : 
as for instance ethics and physics among the Pythago- 
reans, physics and dialectics among the Eleatics ; the 
Tonians alone, though their tendency was wholly to 
physics, made occasional excursions, though quite at 
random, into the region both of dialectics and of ethics. 
But when some writers refuse Plato himself the honour 
of having distinguished and combined these sciences, 
and ascribe this step to Xenocrates, and think that 
even Aristotle abandoned it again; this in my opinion 
is grounded on a misunderstanding, which however 
it would here lead us too far to explain. Now it is 
true we cannot assert, that Socrates was the first who 
combined the characters of a physical, ethical, and 
dialectic philosopher in one person, especially as Plato 
and Xenophon agree in taking physics out of his range ; 
nor can it be positively said that Socrates was at least 
the author of this distribution of Science, though its 
germ may certainly be found from the Memorabilia. 
But we may surely inquire whether this phenomenon 
has not some simpler and more internal cause, and 
whether this may not be found in Socrates. The 
following observation will, I conceive, be admitted 
without much dispute. So long as inquirers are apt 
to step unwittingly across the boundaries that sepa- 
rate one province of knowledge from another, so long, 
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and in the same degree, does the whole course of 
their intellectual operations depend on outward cir- 
cumstances: for it is only a systematic distribution 
of the whole field that can lead to a regular and con- 
nected cultivation of it. In the same way, so long as 
the several sciences are pursued singly, and their re- 
spective votaries contentedly acquiesce in this insula- 
tion, so long, and in the same degree, is the specific 
instinct for the object of each science predominant in 
the whole sphere of intellectual exertion. But as soor 
_as the need of the connexion and co-ordinate growttl 
of all the branches of knowledge has become so dis- 
tinctly felt, as to express itself by the form in whick 
they are treated and described, in a manner which car 
never again be lost; so far as this is the case, it 
is no longer particular talents and instincts, but the 
general scientific talent of speculation, that has the 
ascendant. In the former of these cases it must be 
confessed, that the idea of science as such is not yet 
matured, perhaps has not even become the subject 
of consciousness, for science as such can only be con- 
ceived as a whole, in which every division is merely 
subordinate, just as the real world to which it ought 
to correspond. In the latter case, on the contrary, 
this idea has become a subject of consciousness; for 
it can have been only by its force that the particular 
inclinations which confine each thinker to a certain 
object, and split science into insulated parts, have been 
mastered. And this is unquestionably a simpler cri- 
terion to distinguish the two periods of Greek phi- 
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losophy. In the earlier period, the idea of science as 
such was not the governing idea, and had not even 
become a distinct subject of consciousness: and this 
it is that gives rise to the obscurity which we perceive 
in all the philosophical productions of that period, 
through the appearance of caprice which results from 
the want of consciousness, and through the imper- 
fection. of the scientific language, which is gradually 
forming itself out of the poetical and historical vo- 
cabulary. In the second period, on the other hand, 
the idea of science has become a subject of con- 


sciousness. Hence the main business everywhere is to- 


distinguish knowledge from opinion, hence the pre- 
cision of scientific language, hence ‘the peculiar pro- 
minence of dialectics, which have no other object than 
the idea of science; things which were not compre- 
hended even by the Eleatics in the same way as by the 
Socratic schools, since the former still make the idea 
of being their starting-point, rather than that of know- 
ledge. 

Now this waking of the idea of science, and its earli- 
est manifestations, must have been, in the first instance, 
what constituted the philosophical basis in Socrates ; 
and for this reason he is justly regarded as the founder 
of that later Greek philosophy, which in its whole 
essential form, together with its several variations, was 
determined by that idea. This is proved clearly enough 
by the historical statements in Plato, and this too is 
what must be supplied in Xenophon’s conversations, in 
order to make them worthy of Socrates, and Socrates of 
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his admirers. For if he went about in the service of 
the god, to justify the celebrated oracle, it was impos- 
sible that the utmost point he reached could haye been 
simply to know that he knew nothing; there was a 
: step beyond this which he must have taken, that of 
knowing what knowledge was, For by what other 
means could he have been enabled to declare that which 
. others believed themselves to know, to be no know- 
ledge, than by a more correct conception of knowledge, 
and by a more correct method founded upon that con- 
ception? And every where, when he is explaining the 
nature of non-science (dvercornpootrn), one sees that 
he sets out from two tests: one, that science is the 
same in all true thoughts, and consequently must mani- 
fest its peculiar form in every such thought : the other, 
that all science forms one whole. For his proofs al- 
ways hinge on this assumption: that it is impossible 
to start from one true thought, and to be entangled in 
a contradiction with any other, and also that know-.. 
ledge derived from any one point, and obtained by 
correct combination, cannot contradict that which has 
been deduced in like manner from any other point; and 
while he exposed such contradictions in the current 
conceptions of mankind, he strove to rouse those leading 
ideas in all who were capable of understanding, or even 
of divining his meaning. Most of what Xenophon has 
preserved for us may be referred to this object, and the 
same endeavour is indicated clearly enough in all that 
Socrates says of himself in Plato’s Apology, and what. 
Alcibiades says of him in his eulogy. So that if we 
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‘conceive this to have been the central point in the cha- 
racter of Socrates, we may reconcile Plato and Xeno- 
phon, and can understand the historical position of 
Socrates. 

When Xenophon says (Mem. IV. 6. 15.): that as 
often .as Socrates did not merely refute the errors of 
others, but attempted to demonstrate something him- 
self, he took his road through propositions which were 
most generally admitted: we can perfectly understand 
this mode of proceeding, as the result of the design 
just described; he wished to find as few hindrances 
and diversions as possible in his way, that he might 
illustrate his method clearly and simply ; and propo- 
sitions, if there were such, which all held to be certain, 
must have appeared to him the most eligible, in order 
that he might show in their case, that the conviction 
with which they were embraced was not knowledge ; 
since this would render men more keenly sensible of the 
necessity of getting at the foundation of knowledge, and 
of taking their stand upon it, in order to give a new 
shape to all human things. Hence too we may ex- 
plain the preponderance of the subjects connected with 
civil and domestic life in most of these conversations, 
For this was the field that supplied the most generally, 
admitted conceptions and propositions, the fate of which 
interested all men alike. But this mode of proceeding 
becomes inexplicable, if it is supposed that Socrates at- 
tached the chief importance to the subject of these con- 
versations. That must have been quite a secondary 
point. For when the object is to elucidate any subject, — 
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it is necessary to pay attention to the less familiar and 
more disputed views of it, and how meagre most of 
those discussions in Xenophon are in this respect, is 
evident enough. From the same point of view we 
must also consider the controversy of Socrates with the 
Sophists. So far as it was directed against their 
‘maxims, it does not belong to our present question ; 
it is merely the opposition of a good citizen to the cor- 
rupters of government and of youth. But even looking 
at it from the purely theoretical side, it would be idle 
to represent this contrast as the germ of a new period 
of philosophy, if Socrates had only impugned opinions 
which were the monstrous shapes into which the doc- 
trines of an earlier school had degenerated, without 
having established any in their stead, which nobody 
supposes him to have done. But for the purpose of 
awakening the true idea of science, the sophists must 
have been the most welcome of all disputants to him, 
since they had reduced their opinions into the most 
perfect form; and hence were proud of them them- 
selves, and were peculiarly admired by others. If, 
therefore, he could succeed in exposing their weakness, 
the value of a principle so triumphantly applied would 
be rendered most conspicuous. 

But in order to show the imperfection of the current 
conceptions both in the theories of the Sophists, and in 
common life, if the issue was not to be left to chance, 
some certain method was requisite. For it was often 
necessary in the course of the process to lay down in- 
termediate notions, which it was necessary to define to 
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the satisfaction of both parties ; otherwise, all that was 
done would afterwards have looked like a paltry sur- 
prise ; and the contradiction between the proposition in 
question, and one that was admitted, could never be 
detected without ascertaining what notions might or 
might not be connected with a given one. Now this 
method is laid down in the two problems which Plato 
states in the Pheedrus, as the two main elements in the 
art of dialectics, that is, to first know how correctly to 
combine multiplicity in unity, and again to divide a 
complex unity according to its nature into a multi- 
plicity, and next to know what notions may or may 
not be connected together. It is by this means that 
Socrates became the real founder of dialectics, which 
continued to be the soul of all the great edifices reared 
in later times by Greek philosophy, and by its decided 
prominence constitutes the chief distinction between 
the later period and the earlier ; so that one cannot but 
commend the historical instinct which has assigned so 
high a station to him. At the same time this is not 
meant to deny, that Euclid and Plato carried this 
science, as well as the rest, farther toward matunity ; 
but it is manifest that in its first principles, Socrates 
possessed it as a science, and practised it as an art, in 
@ manner peculiar to himself. For the construction of 
all Socratic dialogues, as well of those doubtfully as- 
cribed to Plato, and of those attributed with any degree 
of probability to other original disciples of Socrates, as 
of all those reported in the Memorabilia, hinges without 
any exception on this point. The same inference re- 
n 3 
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sults from the testimony of Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6. 
“MITT. 4.): that what may be justly ascribed to So- 
crates, is that he introduced induction and general defi- 
nitions; a testimony which bears every mark of im- 
partiality and truth. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Socrates taught this art of framing and connecting 
notions correctly. Since however it is an art, abstract 
teaching was not sufficient, and therefore no doubt 
Socrates never so taught it: it was an art that required 
to be witnessed and practised in the most manifold 
applications, and one who was not firmly grounded in 
it, and left the school too early, lost it again, and with 
it almost all that was to be learned from Socrates, as 
indeed is observed in Plato’s dialogues. Now that this 
exercise and illustration was the main object of con- 
versations held by Socrates even on general moral sub- 
jects, is expressly admitted by Xenophon himself, 
when, under the head—What Socrates did to render 
his friends-more expert in dialectics,—he introduces a 
great many such discourses and- inquiries, which so 
closely resemble the rest, that all might just as well 
have been put in the same class. 

It was with a view therefore to become masters in 
this art, and thereby to keep the faster hold of the idea 
of science, that men of vigorous and speculative minds 
formed a circle round Socrates as long as circumstances 
allowed, those who were able to the end of his life, and 
in the meanwhile chose to tread closely in their master’s 
steps, and to refrain for a time from making a sys- 
tematic application of his art in the different depart- 
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ments of knowledge, for the more elaborate cultivation 
of all the sciences. But when after his death the most 
eminent among them, first of all at Megara, began a 
strictly scientific train of speculation, and thus philoso- | 
phy gradually ripened into the shape which, with slight ’ 
variations, it ever after retained among the Greeks : 
what now took place was not indeed what Socrates did, 
or perhaps could have done, but yet it was undoubtedly 
his will. To this it may indeed be objected, that Xeno- 
phon expressly says (Mem. I. 1.11.): that Socrates in 
his riper years not only himself gave up all application 
to natural philosophy, but endeavoured to withhold all 
others from it, and directed them to the consideration of 
human affairs; and hence many hold those only to be 
genuine Socratics, who did not include physics in their 
system. But this statement must manifestly be taken 
in a sense ‘much less general, and quite different from 
that which is usually given to it. This is clearly 
evinced by the reasons which Socrates alleges. For 
how could he have said so generally, that the things 
which depend on God ought not to be made the subject 
of inquiry, before those which depend on man have been 
despatched, since not only are the latter connected in a 
variety of ways with the former, but even among things 
human there must be some of greater moment, others of 
less, some of nearer, others of more remote concern, and 
the proposition would lead to the conclusion that before 
one was brought to its completion, not even the investi- 
gation of another ought to be begun. This might have 
been not unfairly turned by a sophist against Socrate 
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himself, if he had dragged in a notion apparently less 
familiar, in order to illustrate another; and certainly 
this proposition, taken in a general sense, would not 
only have endangered the conduct of life, but would 
also have altogether destroyed the Socratic idea of 
science, that nothing can be known except together 
with the rest, and along with its relation to all things 
beside. The real case is simply this. It is clear that 
Socrates had no peculiar talent for any single science, 
and least of all for that of physics. Now it is true that 
a merely metaphysical thinker may feel himself attracted 
toward all sciences, as was the case with Kant; but 
then this happens under different circumstances, and a 
different mental constitution from that of Socrates. He 
on the contrary made no excursions to points remote 
from his centre, but devoted his whole life to the task 
of exciting his leading idea as extensively and as vividly 
as possible in others ; his whole aim was, that whatever 
form man’s wishes and hopes might take, according to 
individual character and accidental circumstances, this 
foundation might be securely laid, before he proceeded 
further. But till then his advice was, not to accu- 
-mulate fresh masses of opinions; this he for his part 
would permit only so far as it was demanded by the 
wants of active life, and for this reason he might say, 
that if those who investigated meteoric phenomena had 
any hope of producing them at their pleasure, he should 
be more ready to admit their researches: language, 
which in any other-sense but this would have been ab- 
surd. We cannot therefore conclude from this that 
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Socrates did not wish that physics should be cultivated, 
any more than we are authorised to suppose, that he 
fancied it possible to form ethics into a science by suffi- 
ciently multiplying those fragmentary investigations 
into which he was drawn in discussing the received 
opinions on the subject. The same law of progression 
was involuntarily retained in his school. For Plato, 
though he descends into all the sciences, still lays the | 
principal stress on the establishment of principles, and 
expatiates in details only so far as they are necessary, 
and so much the less as he has to draw them from with- 
out: it is Aristotle who first revels in their multi- 
plicity. 

This appears to me as much as can be said with cer- 
tainty of the worth of Socrates as a philosopher. But 
should any one proceed to ask, how far he elaborated the 
idea of science in his lessons, or in what degree he pro- 
moted the discovery of real knowledge in any other pro- 
vince by his controversial discussions, and his dialectic 
assays, there would perhaps be little to say on this 
head, and least of all should I be able to extricate any 
thing to serve this purpose from the works of Plato 
taken by themselves. For there in all that belongs to 
Plato there is something of Socrates, and in all that 
belongs to Socrates something of Plato. Only if any 
one is desirous of describing doctrines peculiar to So- 
crates, let him not, as many do in histories of philoso- 
phy for the sake of at least filling up some space with 
Socrates, string together detached moral theses, which, 
as they arose out of occasional discussions, can never 
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“make up a whole, and as to other subjects, let him not 
jlose sight of the above quoted passage of Aristotle, who 
confines Socrates’ philosophical speculations to princi- 
ples. The first point therefore to examine would be, 
whether some profound speculative doctrines may not 
have originally belonged to Socrates, which are gene- 
rally considered as most foreign to him, for instance, the 
thought which is unfolded by Plato in his peculiar 
manner, but is exhibited in the germ by Xenophon 
himself (Mem. I. 4. 8.), and is intimately connected 
with the great dialectic question as to the agreement 
between thought and being: that of the general diffu- 
sion of intelligence throughout the whole of nature. 
With this one might connect the assertion of Aristocles 
(Euseb. Preep. XI. 3.), that Socrates began the investi- 
gation of the doctrine of ideas. But the testimony of 
this late Peripatetic is suspicious, and may have had no 
other foundation than the language of Socrates in the 
Parmenides. 
But whether much or little of this and other doctrines 
belonged to Socrates himself, the general idea already 
described cannot fail to suggest a more correct mode of 
conceiving, in what light it is that Plato brings forward 
his master in his works, and in what sense his Socrates 
is to be termed a real, or a fictitious personage. FFic- 
titious, in the proper sense, I hold, he is not, and his 
reality is not a merely mimic one, nor is Socrates in 
those works merely a convenient person who affords 
room for much mimic art, and much cheerful pleasantry, 
in order to temper the abstruse investigations with this 
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agreeable addition. It is because the spirit and the method \ 
of Socrates are everywhere predominant, and because it | 
is not merely a subordinate point with Plato to adopt 
the manner of Socrates, but is as truly his highest aim, 
that Plato has not hesitated to put into his mouth what 
he believed to be no more than deductions from his fun- 
damental ideas. The only material exceptions we find 
to this (passing over several more minute which come 
under the same head with the anachronisms) occur in 
later works, as the Statesman and the Republic; I 
mean doctrines of Plato foreign to the real views of 
Socrates, perhaps indeed virtually contradicting them, 
and which are nevertheless put into his mouth. On 
this head we must let Plato appeal to the privilege con- 
ferred by custom. But on the whole we are forced to 
say, that in giving Socrates a living share in the propa- 
gation of that philosophical movement which took its 
rise from him, Plato has immortalized him in the noblest 
mannery that a disciple can perpetuate the glory of his 
master ; in a manner not only more beautiful, but more 
just, than he could have done it by a literal narrative. 
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A. 


Academica ratio disputandi, what, xxxix. 

Academicians, imitate the Socratic method of disputing, xxxii, note ; 
their misrepresentation of the irony of Socrates, ib. 

Accoucheur of the mind, Socrates so called by himself in allusion to 
his mother’s profession, xxxiv. 

Accusation of Socrates may be classed under four divisions, Ixx. 

Accusers of Socrates described, Ixv, note foll.; banished, cxvii, note. 

7Eschines, his remark on the condemnation of Socrates, xc. 

Alcibiades, the favourite of Socrates, xli; saved by Socrates in 
battle, xlviii; attacked by Aristophanes in the ‘ Clouds,’ 
xcv, note foll. 

; Allegories much used by Socrates, xl. 

Alopece, the deme to which Socrates belonged, iii. 

Amipsias brings Socrates on the stage, Ixxxi. 

Amnesty established after the exclusion of the Thirty, xc. 

Amphipolis, third military service of Socrates at, xlix. 

Anaxagoras, a teacher of Socrates, vi; cosmological system of, 
studied by Socrates, vii; reasons which induced Socrates to 
think little of this system, viii; compelled to leave Athens on 
account of his religious opinions, Ixx, note; astronomical hypo- 
theses of, used in defence of free thinking, Ixxv. 
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“ Anecdotes of Socrates, xlviii ; lxxxiii, note. 

AvOpwrea, what is meant by, xii. 

Antiochis, the tribe to which Socrates belonged, iii. 

’Avrwpocia, Ixiii. 

Anyti reus, Socrates so called by Horace, Ixvii. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, Ixiii ; in hehalf of the demagogues, lxiv; 
most powerful of the accusers of Socrates, Ixvi; his trade, ib. ; 
whence his influence, Ixvii; an ambitious enthusiast, Ixix; the 
first who bribed the judges at Athens, ib.; assisted Thrasybulus 
in delivering the country from the Thirty, ib.; whence his per- 
sonal hatred of Socrates, ib. 

"Araroupia explained, liv, and note. 

Apollodorus, his extreme grief at the death of Socrates, cxi. 

x Apophthegms, much used by Socrates, xl. 

Archelaus, Socrates a disciple of, vi. 

Archon, title and office of the Second, Ixv; mode of election of, 
Ixxxviil, note. 

Areopagus, lxiii, note; its extensive power, Ixxiii, note. 

Arginuse, battle of, lii. 

Aristippus, a hearer of Socrates, xxx. 

Aristocracy, original sense of the word, Ixxxvii. 

_Aristophanes, represents Socrates in an odious light, Ixxxii; not 
bribed by the enemies of Socrates, ib.; not the personal enemy 
of Socrates, ib. ; does not distinguish Socrates from the sophists, 
Ixxxv, note. 

Aspasia, Socrates said to have been instructed in the art of speaking 
by, x; her great influence, Ixxiv ; diffuses a taste for the fine 
arts, ib.; ascendancy of vice during her sway, ib. 

Astronomy not valued highly by Socrates, vii. 

Atheist, Athenian idea of an, Ixxxiv. 

Atheneus affirms the military services of Socrates to be a fiction, 
xlvii, note. 

Athenians, fond of irony, xxxii; their character, Ixxiii, and Ixxv, 
note; drawn by the author of ‘‘ Axiochus,” Ixxiii, note; by 
Parrhasius, ib.; constitution of, connected with their religion, 
Ixxix ; repentance for the death of Socrates, cxvii, note. 


B. 


Burial of the dead, regarded as a sacred duty by the Athenians, Iii. 
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C. 


Cannonus, law of, lv. 

Cebes, a hearer of Socrates, xxx. 

Cicero, his opinion of the philosophy of Socrates, xiii ; blames Sé- 
crates for having first separated philosophy and eloquence, 
Xxxili, note ; his account of the demeanour of Socrates before the 
judges, cvii. 

Cherephon, Socrates pursued philosophical stadies in common with, 
xvi, note; consults the oracle on the wisdom of Socrates, xvii ; 
a friend and disciple of Socrates, xviii; his character, ib. 

Cleisthenes, his changes in the constitution of Solon, Ixvii. 

‘* Clouds” of Aristophanes, when performed, Ixxxii, note; does not 
obtain the prize, Ixxxvi; considered by Aristophanes as the 
most perfect of his comedies, Ixxxvi, note; full account of, xci, 
note. 

Cock sacrificed to Acsculapius, undeserved reproaches againt So- 
crates in consequence of, cxv, note. 

Comic poets despised by Socrates, Ixxx. 

Condemnation of Socrates, two kinds of causes led to the, Ixiv; form 
of, cx. 

Conscience, the scrupulous attention of Socrates to the emotions and 
suggestions of, xxvii, note. 

Consciousness, moral, established by Socrates, xlii. 

Cosmological researches the chief object of the philosophers before 
Socrates, -xiii. 

Cosmologists, Socrates dissatisfied with the pretended wisdom of 
the, xii. 

Country life, Socrates reason for not liking a, 1. 

Cramp-fish, Socrates compared to a, xxxviti. 

“ ~Critias, one of the Thirty Tyrants, lvii; behaviour to Socrates, ib. ; 
the most cruel of the Thirty, Ixi; his character, ib. ; a cruel 
tyrant, Ixxxix. 

Crito, a friend and disciple of Socrates, v ; induces Socrates to give 
up the profession of his father, ib. ; the first who raised Socrates 
into a higher sphere, vi; wealthy and powerful, cxiii. 

Cynics, violated laws of taste and propriety, xliv. 


D. 


Dzmon or demonium of Socrates, its office to restrain him in doubt- 
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ful cases, xx; Socrates gives no answer to an inquiry of Sim- 
mias respecting it, xxi; opinion of Socrates respecting it, tb. ; 
declared to be the Devil by the ecclesiastical fathers, ib. ; by 
others to be a guardian angel, ib.; Aristotle’s definition of, xxii; 
Plessing’s opinion of, ib.; said by Plutarch and M. Morin to 
be a mere divination from sneezing, éb.; probably nothing more 
than a presentiment, ib.; a divine voice restraining him from 
unpropitious undertakings, xxiii ; principal passages referring to, 
ib.; disagreement of Plato and Xenophon respecting it, 7b. ; 
reconciled, xxiv, note; Ritter’s idea respecting, xxvi, note ; 
related: merely to things the consequence of which was uncer- 
tain, xxvii. 

Aatpovia, what is meant by, xii. 

Death inflicted by the Athenians for minor offences, cx, and note. 

Deity, direct influence of the, on man believed in by the antients, 
XXVie 

Delbriick, quoted, xix, note. 

Delium, flight of Socrates after the battle of, xxv ; second campaign 
of Socrates at, xlviii. 

Delos, annual presents of the Athenians to Apollo at, cxii. 

Delphi, inscription on the temple of, xvii. 

Delphic oracle, declaration of the, respecting Socrates, xvii. 

Democratical form of government not favoured by Socrates, Ixxxvii. 

Diagoras proscribed on account of his impiety, lxx, note. 

Acxacrat, Ixiii, note. 

Diotima of Mantinea, Socrates said to have been taught love by, x ; 
not to be reckoned among the éraipat, xi. 

Discourses of Socrates delivered as suggested by the occasion, xxxi. 

Disciples of Socrates, xxx. 

Divination recommended by Socrates, xxvi, note. 

Dramatic representations, origin of, 1xxxi, note. 

Dreams, paid attention to by Socrates, xxvi, note. 


E. 


Education of an Athenian youth, iv. 
Eipwveia, of Socrates, Cicero’s translation of the word, xxxi; Quinc- 


lilian’s explanation, xxxi, note; difference between the Socratic 
and Platonic, xxxii. 


Eleven, the, cx. 
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Epicurus never accused on account of his religious opinions, Ixx. 

’"Emtordrng, lii. 

Escape from prison not justifiable, cxiii. 

Euphemism, Attic, cx. 

Eupolis brings Socrates on the stage, Ixxxiii, note. 

Evrpatia, meaning of, xxxviii. 

/ Euripides, Socrates a great friend of, Ixv; Socrates went to the 

theatre whenever his pieces were performed, ib. 

Example of the Socratic method of disputing, where found, xxxiv. 

Execution of Socrates delayed in consequence of a religious cere- 
mony, Cxii. 

Exile, voluntary, the privilege of every Athenian, cv. 


F. 


Fables much used by Socrates, xl. 


‘* Frogs” of Aristophanes, a satire on Euripides and A‘schylus, 
Ixxxili, note. 


G. 


Gods, Socrates dissuades Euthydemus from idle attempts to deter- 


mine the forms of the, xxvii, note ; of the state, believed in by 
Socrates, cix. 


Gorgias, bis researches into the nature of language, xlii. 


Greek language, alleged want of precision in the, xxxvii; contro- 
verted, xxxvii, note. 


/ Guardian spirits, universally believed in by the Greeks and Romans, 
xxiii; supposed to accompany men from their birth, xxvi. 


H. 
Heliaéa, what, liii. 


Heliaste, how elected, Ixiii, note; received pay, ib. ; etymology of 
the word, ib. 


Hercules at the cross-way, an allegory of Prodicus, lxxviii, note. 


L 


Immortality of the soul, Socrates’ conversation on the, cxiii. 


- 
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Individual cases, Socrates refers his arguments tu, xl. 

Inductive mode of reasoning a peculiarity of the Socratic method, xl. 

Induction, Socratic, examples of, where found, xl. 

Involuntary thoughts and feelings referred by Socrates to a divine 
source, xXvil, note. 

Isocrates appears in mourning for Socrates, exvii, note. 


K. 


KaXdog, meaning of, xxxviii. 
Ko@opvog, a nick-name expressing fickleness of character, Ix, note. 
Kvapevroi dpyovrec, Ixxxviii. 


L. 


Lamprocles, eldest son of Socrates, xlvi. 
Leon of Salamis, conduct of Socrates respecting, lix. 
- Libanius, his ‘‘ Apology of Socrates” a mere exercise in rhetoric, Ixix. 
AtOo&dog, a term contemptuously applied to Socrates, v, note. 
Love, not to be understood as a transient pleasure, xi. 
Lycon, an accuser of Socrates, lxiii; in behalf of the orators, Ixiv ; 
a public orator, Ixvi. 
Lysander, defeat of the Athenians by, Ivi. 


M. 


Mathematics not valued highly by Socrates, vii. 

Mechanical arts held in contempt by Socrates, Ixxx. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, Ixiii; in behalf of the poets, lxiv; a 
tragic poet, Ixv; ridiculed as such by Aristophanes, ib. ; causes 
of his enmity to Socrates, ib. ; a venal accuser, Ixvi; repeats the 
charge brought against Socrates in the ‘‘ Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes, Ixxxiv; said to have been subsequently condemned to 
death, cxvii, note. 

Morality, the greatest shock given by the sophists to, xiii. 

Morals, the science of, neglected before Socrates, xiii. 

Moral superiority dangerous, principally in democratical states, Ixxi. 

Music, Greek sense of the word, iv. 

Myrto, doubtful whether wife of Socrates, xlvi. 

Mystic, Socrates a, xix, note. 
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N. 


Niebuhr, his eloquent defence of the Athenian character, Ixxv, note. 


O. 


Oracles, not consulted by Socrates in matters within the compass of 
human powers, xxvii, note; nor respecting things imposed on 
us as duties, xxviii. 

Orators, elected by a law of Solon, Ixvi; duty of, ib. -. 

Oratory, principal way to authority and wealth among the Atheni- 
ans, Ixviii. 


P. 


Parmenides, a teacher of Socrates, vi. 

Peloponnesian war, not. to be attributed to the intrigues of Pericles, 
Ixxiil, note; unfortunate issue of, to what ascribed, ciii. 

Pericles, government of, injurious to the Athenians, Ixxiii, note. 

Phenarete, mother of Socrates, iii. 

Philosophers, most of the distinguished Greek, disciples of Socrates, 
XXX. 

Philosophy, Socrates never received any direct instruction in, vii, 
note; brought into disrepute by the sophists, xv; true spirit 
of, xlii. | 

Physics, the first study that engaged the attention of Socrates, vi; 
not valued highly by him, vii. 

Plague, Socrates said to have been the only person who escaped the 
infection of the, xlvili. 

Plato, a hearer of Socrates, xxx ; condemned by Niebuhr for want 
of patriotism, Ixxvii, note. 

Plutarch’s ‘‘ Essay on the Demon of Socrates,” xxii. 

Polytheism, the opinions of Socrates respecting the Greek, cxv, note. 

Populace, uneducated, ought to be excluded from power according to 
Socrates, ]xxxvil. 

Potidza, Socrates performs military service at the siege of, xlvii. 

Practical philosophy the great object of Socrates’ investigations, xxxix. 

Prize of bravery allotted to Socrates, xlviii. 
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Prodicus, a teacher of Socrates, vi. 

TI pdedpot, lii. 

Protagoras first adopts the name of cogiorne, xiv, note ; combines 
the Socratic method with that of the sophists, xxxviii, note; his 
researches into the nature of language, xlii; accused and con- 
demned to death at Athens for having attacked the popular 
religion, xx, note. 

Prytanes, lii. 

Prytaneum, maintenance in the, cvi. 

Pythagorean institution, a moral and politico-religious order, xiii. 


R. 


. Reason maintained by Socrates to be the only unerring principle for 
determining right and wrong, xxviil. 

Rectitude of an action not decided by the demon, xxvii. 

Refutation of the opinions of others, a characteristic of the Socratic 
method, xxxviii. 

Religious subjects, why more freely handled by the poets than by the 
philosophers, Ixxxi. 

Rhetoricians, their character by Niebuhr, Ixxvi, note. 


S. 


Sacrifices constantly offered by Socrates, xx, note. 

Sayings of wise men much quoted by Socrates, xl. 

Scepticism, Socrates not the founder of, xxxii, note; Socrates not in 
favour of philosophical scepticism, xxxix. 

School, Socrates never founded any particular, xxx. 

Self-knowledge the only path of true wisdom, xv. 

Senate of Five Hundred, how elected, li. 

Senator, Socrates a, li. 

Seneca, his account of the demeanour of Socrates after his condem- 
nation, CXi. 

Sicily, the Athenian expedition to, opposed by Socrates, xxv. 

Similes, much used by Socrates, xl; whence generally taken by 
him, xli. . 

Socrates, parentage, iii; time and place of birth, ib. ; personal ap- 
pearance, ib. ; compared to Marsyas and the Sileni, ib. ; edu- 
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cation, iv; instructed in the art of his father, i. e. sculpture, 
ib.; abandons speculative subjects, and devotes himself to hu- 
man affairs, xii; at the age of thirty makes it his saered duty to 
counteract the sophists, xv; meets his higher destination in his 
seventieth year, xvi; by some supposed to have been about 
forty at his first appearance as a teacher, ib., note; directs at- 
tention to the operations of the mind, xvii; pronounced the 
wisest of men by the oracle, ib.; considers himself as a peculiar 
messenger of the deity, xviii ; turns his inquiries from divine to 
human affairs, xxix; gives instruction gratis contrary to the 
practice of the sophists, xxxi; mode of living, xliv ; despised 
sensual enjoyments, ib.; poverty of, ib., note; at his death 
leaves three sons, xlvi; performs military service in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, xlvii; fought in three battles, id. note; endea- 
voured to harden his body by his military services, xlviii; par- 
tiality for Athens, 1; refuses the invitations of Archelaus, 
Scopas and Eurylochus, ib.; defies the popula®clamour when 
he was epistates, lv; a declared enemy of the Thirty, lviii; 
condemned by the Heliastz, Ixiii, note; his occupation during 
the thirty days previous to his execution, Ixv, and cxii; born to 
enlighten mankind, Ixxii; accused of seducing the young and 
introducing new gods, Ixxix ; condemned by a small majority 
of votes, xciv, note ; not considered a friend of the people, ciii, 
note ; a voluntary victim, cviii ; considered himself a man des- 
tined by the deity to instruct the people and to be sacrificed, 
cix; particulars of his death, cxv; bronze statue erected to, 
cxvii, note. 

Socratic method of disputation, examples of, where to be found, 
xxxili; peculiarity of, xxxi; by means of, Socrates avoided 
expressing his own opinion, xxxix ; in what it consisted, xxxv ; 
characteristic feature of, ib.; not altogether free from sophistry, 
xxxvi ; second peculiarity of, xxxviii; third peculiarity of, x1; 
fourth peculiarity, . ib 

Yo¢torne, variations in the meaning of the word, xiii, note. 

Sophists, Socrates dissatisfied with the pretended wisdom of the, xii; 
descendants of the Eleatic school, xiv; exercised a paralyzing 
power over the moral feelings, ib.; substituted one idea for 
another or confounded similar ideas, xxxvi; delighted in gene- 
ral propositions, xli; two classes of, xlii; their hatred to So- 
crates contributed to his accusation, Ixvi; their moral doctrines 
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founded on egotism and selfishness, Ixxviii ; deprived of much 
of their influence by Socrates, Ixxix. 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, iii; warned not to compel his son 
to follow any particular pursuit, vi. 

Soul generally supposed to cease to exist after death, Ixxiv. 

Speaking, opinion of Socrates on public, Ixxxviii. 

Speculation, Socrates unconcerned about, xxxix. 

State affairs not to be managed by ignorant persons, Ixvi. 


T. 


Téxvn pocevtinn of Socrates, xxxiv. 

Oewpia, cxii. 

Oewpic, cxil. 

Theramenes, defence of, said to have been undertaken by Socrates, 
Ix; his courage at his execution, ib., note; ranked with So- 
crates by Cicero, ib.; his real character, ib.; the first to  pro- 
pose changing the democracy intv an oligarchy, Ixi; names ten 
of the Thirty, id. 

Theseus, annual presents sent to Delos to commemorate the deliver- 
ance of, cxii. 

Thirty Tyrants established by Lysander, lvi; attacked by Socrates, 
lviii; their tyrannical government, lix. 

Tholus, the, lviii. 

Thrasybulus, oligarchy abolished by, Ixiii. 

Thucydides the impartial adversary of Pericles, Ixxiv, note. 

Trial, forms of an Athenian, civ, note. 

Trophonius, oracle of, consulted respecting the damon of Socrates, 
XXi, 


V. 


Virtue, Socrates only shows what it is not, xxxviil; disinterested, de- 
clared folly by the sophists, Ixxvii. 


W. 


Wisdom of Socrates called by Plato ‘‘a human wisdom,” xiii. 
Women of talent, their society courted by Socrates, x. 
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X. 


xanthippe, character of, xliv; possessed many good qualities, ib. ; 


Socrates’ reason for marrying her, ib. ; excessive grief of, at the 
death of Socrates, cxiv. 


Xenophon advised by Socrates to consult the oracle as to his Asiatic 
expedition, xxvi, note,—xxviii, note; a hearer of Socrates, xxx. 


Y. 
Year, Athenian, li. 
Z. _ 
# Zeno, a teacher of Socrates, vi. 
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